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Commander’s  Notes 


Fiscal  Year  1981  is  shaping  up  as  an  exciting  year  for  us.  Our  mission  to 
recruit  more  graduates  under  the  new  accession  control  measures  means  we 
must  find  new  markets  and  new  ways  of  recruiting.  We  are  being  challenged  as 
we  have  never  been  challenged  before. 

So  far,  I am  happy  to  report  to  you,  we  have  not  done  badly.  Our  graduate 
male  productivity  is  up  this  year  by  16.3  percent  and  our  graduate  male 
productivity  with  AFQT  above  30  [comparing  this  fiscal  year  to  last  under  FY 
81  norms)  has  increased  over  50  percent.  Although  we  are  not  writing  as  many 
contracts  as  we  would  like,  nor  are  we  recruiting  the  number  of  females 
required,  I can  see  the  beginnings  of  a good  recruiting  year  in  the  initial  figures. 
Evidently,  you  are  finding  new  markets  and  are  trying  new  techniques. 

There  is  good  news  about  help  foryou  to  compete  in  the  high  school  graduate 
and  senior  market.  To  help  us  meet  our  increased  high  school  graduate 
requirement  (from  86,000  in  FY  80  to  96,000  in  FY  81  — a gain  of  12  percent] 
and  to  meet  the  higher  mission  for  graduates  scoring  31  or  better  on  the 
AFQT/ASVAB  (44  percent  more  this  year),  the  Army  is  providing  us  additional 
tools.  Effective  1 DEC  80,  we  will  have: 

A two-year  ehlistment  option  nationwide  (ONLY  AVAILABLE  FROM 
THE  ARMY)  for  those  applicants  with  an  AFQT  of  50  or  better.  The  two-year 
option  can  be  coupled  with  a unit  of  choice  for  the  4th,  5th,  24th  Infantry 
Divisions,  the  101st  Airmobile  Division,  or  the  197th  Infantry  Brigade. 

Substantial  educational  incentives.  ONLY  AVAILABLE  EROM  THE 
ARMY  will  be  VEAP  kickers  in  every  part  of  the  country  except  where  the 
House  “Mini  GI  Bill”  is  offered.  (See  article  on  page  20  for  a description  of  the 
geographical  areas  where  the  incentives  will  be  available.) 

Increased  enlistment  bonus,  ONLY  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  ARMY. 
For  applicants  who  are  high  school  graduates  with  AFQT  of  31  or  better  and 
opting  for  CMF  11  or  19,  or  MOS  13B,  13E,  13F,  or  98G  (Korean),  the 
bonus  has  been  raised  to  $4,000.00. 

We  have  a tremendous  competitive  edge  to  compete  in  the  high  school 
market.  But  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  know  your  advantages  and  be  able  to 
articulate  them  to  graduates  and  seniors.  This  year,  we  simply  cannot  leave  the 
selling  of  our  special  incentives  only  to  guidance  counselors.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  specific  MOS  that  have  the  two-year  option  (for  both  male  and  female),  and 
if  you  don’t  know  the  educational  incentives  down  to  the  last  dollar,  then  the 
potential  applicant  won't  know  about  it  either.  YOU  — THE  REGRUITER  — 
must  communicate  the  options  to  high  school  groups,  to  parents,  in  your 
telephone  converstaions  and  sales  interviews.  If  potential  applicants  don’t 
know  about  our  advantages,  they  may  never  agree  to  an  appointment,  much 
less  reach  the  stage  of  even  talking  to  a guidance  counselor. 

So  what  must  you  do? 

• Know  the  male  and  female  two-year  MOS  enlistment  options  and  tell  any 

person  scoring  50  or  above  about  those  options. 

• Work  those  high  school  ASVAB  lists  top  down  (I-III). 

• Understand  and  communicate  the  educational  opportunities  in  VEAP, 

Super  VEAP,  Ultra  VEAP  and  tell  the  persons  scoring  50  or  better  about 

those  options. 

Don’t  leave  it  all  up  to  the  guidance  counselor  . . . unless  you  convince  the 
youngster  of  the  opportunity,  the  guidance  counselor  will  never  get  a chance  to 
close  the  sale. 

Remember  — ONLY  THE  ARMY  has  the  two-year  option  — the  generous 
educational  offers  — and  the  $4,000  bonus. 

Let’s  Make  It  Happen. 
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Season’s  Greetings  and  USAREC’s 
burgeoning  college  recruiting  program 
are  rendered  on  this  month’s  cover  by 
Mr.  Lou  Pearson  of  the  Fort  Sheridan 
TASC.  Our  back  cover,  depicting  MOS 
01 H,  Biological  Sciences  Assistant,  is 
from  the  Letterman  Army  Institute  of  Re- 
search, Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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USAREC  looks  at  the 

college  mission 

by  LTC  D.M.  Harris 
Chief,  Education  Program  Div. 

This  year  the  command  needs  to 
enlist  100,000  high  school  diploma 
graduates.  We  did  very  well  last  year 
but,  even  so,  we  recruited  only  85,863 
HSDGs.  In  addition,  the  pool  of  eli- 
gible high  school  seniors  is  smaller 
this  year  than  last . . . and  that  trend  is 
going  to  continue  in  the  years  ahead. 
So  where  are  we  going  to  get  the  high 
school  graduates? 

One  place  to  find  them  is  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  Of  course 
it’s  true  that  we’ve  been  working  the 
two-year  and  four-year  colleges  all 
along  — but  sometimes  not  very  well. 
We  have  never  had  a systematic,  com- 
mand-wide program  to  open  and  ex- 
pand this  market.  Until  now. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  market 
potential  is  there.  There  are  over 
2,800  public  and  private  colleges  (not 
counting  branch  campuses)  in  the 
country  with  a student  population  of 
about  11  million!  About  2.4  million 
high  school  graduates  started  their 
first  year  of  college  this  fall.  Edu- 
cational authorities  report  that  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent  of  those  students 
entering  a particular  college  will  leave 
for  one  reason  or  another  during  their 
first  year.  Some  will  return  later,  but 
many  won’t.  About  50%  of  all  those 
who  start  college  will  fall  out.  In  two- 
year  colleges,  the  attrition  is  still 
higher.  Some  studies  indicate  that 
80%  of  students  entering  such  schools 
will  “stop-out”  and  only  20%  will 
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complete  their  two  year  program. 
Most  of  these  young  people  are  good 
kids,  not  “losers”.  Some  them  went  to 
college  because  they  were  expected 
to,  and  later  decided  that  college  isn’t 
what  they  want.  Others  leave  for  aca- 
demic reasons,  or  because  the  cost  is 
too  high,  or  for  other  personal  rea- 
sons. 

The  “stop-out”  students  are  not  the 
only  segment  of  the  college  market. 
College  students  still  in  school  are 
candidates  for  enlistment  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  the  Army  has  some  very 
attractive  offers  for  graduates,  too. 

In  developing  a command-wide 
program,  USAREC  looked  at  a num- 
ber of  promising  efforts  developed  by 
innovative  DRC  commanders  and  re- 
cruiters. It  was  clear  that  there  were  a 
number  of  promising  ways  to  ap- 
proach the  college  market.  The  basic 
structure  of  the  new  college  program 
which  is  formalized  in  USAREC  Reg- 


ulation 601-75  is  based  on  the  program 
developed  by  the  Jackson,  MS,  DRC. 
The  essential  features  of  the  program 
are  these: 

It  is  “Top  Down” 

It  is  “Up  Front” 

It  requires  recruiters  dedicated  to 
the  colleges 

It  emphasizes  the  Total  Army  offer 
“Top  Down”  means  that  the  colleges 
are  opened  to  recruiters  through  ini- 
tial visits  at  the  college  president  and 
DRC  or  area  commander  level.  The 
purpose  of  these  visits  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  college  recruiter.  The 
idea  is  to  establish  a continuing  and 
high-level  relationship  between  the 
school  and  the  recruiting  headquar- 
ters. The  ROTC  Professor  of  Military 
Science  is  included  in  the  coordina- 
tion effort  at  the  earliest  stage. 

“Up  Front”  implies  that  an  open 
and  honest  understanding  is  estab- 
lished. We  need  to  make  it  clear  to 
college  officials  that  we  have  pro- 
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grams  for  almost  every  college  stu- 
dent. We  don’t  hide  the  fact  that  we 
are  interested  in  making  our  offers 
known  to  potential  “stop-outs”  and 
we  seek  their  help  in  that  effort.  We 
explain  our  educational  benefits  and 
suggest  that  the  Army  might  be  able  to 
send  these  young  people  back  to  col- 
lege in  two  or  three  years  a lot  more 
mature  and  a good  bit  richer.  Another 
important  matter  that  needs  to  be 
discussed  “up  front”  is  rules  or  guide- 
lines from  the  college  for  recruiter 
activity  on  the  campus.  Our  efforts  to 
sort  this  out  early  make  it  easier  for 
the  recruiter  and  also  confirms  to  the 
college  officials  that  we  are  profes- 
sionals and  will  conduct  ourselves 
accordingly. 

Dedicated  College  Recruiters:  This 
feature  of  the  college  recruiting  pro- 
gram has  been  the  subject  of  hundreds 
of  recruiting  station  bull  sessions. 
There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  the 
decision  to  dedicate  a portion  of  the 
recruiting  force  solely  to  the  college 
market.  First,  the  idea  is  to  focus  on  a 
new  market  and  learn  how  to  work  it 
effectively.  The  college  recruiter  has 
no  other  mission  to  distract  him  from 
that  effort.  Second,  there  are  sensi- 
tivities peculiar  to  the  college  en- 
vironment on  the  part  of  both  college 
officials  and  our  associates  in  Army 
ROTC  detachments.  Referrals  from 
people  on  the  campus  will  be  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  college  pro- 
gram. Close  coordination  is  critical.  A 
dedicated  college  recruiter  working 
full  time  in  that  market  should  be 
better  attuned  to  these  sensitivities 
and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Finally,  there  is  the  “Total  Army” 
feature  of  the  program.  The  college 
recruiter  has  both  a Regular  Army  and 
a USAR  mission.  That  mission  is 
100%  HSDG,  AFQT  category  I to  III. 
In  addition,  he  or  she  is  expected  to  be 
much  more  familiar  than  other  re- 
cruiters with  the  details  of  USAREC 
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Attrition  of  1,000  Freshmen  Entering  a 4-Year  Public  College 


special  programs,  the  ROTC  offer, 
and  professional  programs  such  as 
those  offered  by  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
There  are  a couple  of  reasons  for  this 
emphasis.  Obviously,  we  seek  to  en- 
list people  or  make  referrals  to  these 
programs.  In  addition,  however,  this 
Total  Army  emphasis  reinforces  our 
pledge  to  college  officials  that  we 
have  programs  for  every  student  — as 
indeed  we  do  — and  makes  our  pres- 
ence on  the  campus  more  credible. 

That’s  the  framework  of  the  College 
Recruiting  Program.  It  began  last  Ap- 
ril and  is  picking  up  steam.  This  fiscal 
year,  our  minimum  objective  is  for 
each  college  recruiter  to  enlist  18  RA 
and  6 USAR,  alfhigh  school  diploma 
graduates  and  all  AFQT  category  I to 
III.  That  translates  to  about  5000  RA 
and  2000  USAR  for  the  command. 
Those  figures  represent  the  “break 
even”  point  for  the  dedicated  college 
recruiter  effort.  Numbers  twice  that 
high  would  mean  a significant  break- 
through in  opening  a new  market. 

Does  this  program  mean  “hands  off 
the  college”  for  all  other  recruiters? 
Not  at  all.  There  are  only  254  college 
recruiters  and  thousands  of  campuses 


to  be  worked  . . . plenty  for  every- 
body. 

Does  a college  recruiter  automat- 
ically get  credit  for  when  another 
recruiter  enlists  someone  in  his  area 
who  is  a college  student?  No.  The 
recruiter  who  does  the  work  gets  the 
credit.  The  DRG  commander  will  call 
the  shots  in  case  of  dispute.  Remem- 
ber, we’re  trying  to  reach  a new  mar- 


ket with  new  approaches.  That’s  the 
college  recruiters’  job  — to  specialize 
and  dig  into  the  college  market.  We 
need  to  learn  how  to  work  that  market 
better  and  expand  our  efforts  based  on 
that  knowledge. 

It  will  take  cooperation  from  every- 
one — commanders,  college  recruit- 
ers and  all  other  recruiters  — to  get 
this  program  moving. 


Top  Ten  College  Recruiters 


NAME 

DRC 

SSG  C.  Rogers 

Lou  (SE) 

SFC  C.  Benson 

Jax  (SE) 

SSG  N.  Bishop 

Dal  (SW) 

SSG  B.  Ford 

Jac  (SW) 

SFC  F.  Riley 

Port  (W) 

SFC  R.  Hill 

BW(NE) 

SSG  E.  Harmon 

LI  (NE) 

SSG  P.  Wang 

Col  (SE) 

SFC  V.  DeGeorge 

Nash  (SE) 

SSG  P.  Amoto 

Atl  (SE) 

*ALL  HSDG  MC  MM 
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AREA 

ACTIVE 

USAR 

TOTAL* 

Lexington 

24 

0 

24 

Orlando 

20 

0 

20 

Ft.  Worth 

12 

0 

12 

Hattiesburg 

11 

0 

11 

Salem 

0 

11 

11 

Hyattsville 

11 

0 

11 

Suffolk 

1 1 

0 

11 

Florence 

11 

0 

11 

Metro 

0 

9 

9 

Cartersville 

0 

9 

9 
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ROTC  & Reserves  mix 


Helping  the  stop-out  stay  in 


by  LTC  D.M.  Harris 
Chief,  Education  Program  Div. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps/Simultaneous  Membership  Pro- 
gram, or  ROTC/SMP  is  an  enlistment 
option  available  to  prior  and  nonprior 
service  applicants  qualified  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  US  Army  Reserve. 

The  voluntary  officer  training  pro- 
gram requires  reserve  component  en- 
listed status  for  eligibility.  Army  Reg- 
ulation 140-111,  change  4,  Chapter  8 
of  the  regulation  gives  all  the  details, 
procedures,  codes  and  forms  associ- 
ated with  this  enlistment  option. 

How  Does  It  Work? 

The  applicant  enlisting  under  this 
option  is  assigned  to  a troop  program 
unit  of  the  USAR  in  a paid  drill  sta- 
tus. Within  one  year,  he  or  she  enrolls 
in  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course  at 
college.  The  applicant  receives  simul- 
taneous training  as  an  ROTC  cadet 
and  as  a member  of  the  USAR  unit.  In 
other  words,  the  applicant  is  a college 
student  enrolled  in  Advanced  ROTC 
and  also  attends  drills  as  a member  of 
a reserve  unit. 

Upon  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  Ad- 
vanced Course,  the  applicant  receives 
accelerated  promotion  to  pay  grade  E- 
5.  In  his  or  her  reserve  unit,  the 
applicant  is  assigned  against  an  actual 
or  projected  officer  vacancy  and  serves 
as  an  officer  trainee  in  that  unit  under 
the  supervision  of  a commissioned 
officer.  Upon  commissioning  the  par- 
ticipant is  not  guaranteed  reserve 
forces  duty  and  may  be  required  to 
perform  Active  Duty  after  receiving 
his  degree. 

What  Are  the  Benefits? 

• Pay  as  an  E-5  for  drills  and  an- 
nual training  plus  the  ROTC  Ad- 
vanced Course  subsistence  allow- 
ance of  up  to  $1,000  annually. 

• Service  in  the  USAR  as  an  of- 
ficer trainee. 

• Commissioning  as  a Second 


The  SMP  offers  finari’ 
dal  stopouts  a means 
of  earning  needed  col- 
lege expenses  so  that 
he  or  she  may  continue 
earning  a degree  while 
gaining  valued,  practi- 
cal leadership  training 
at  the  same  time 

Lieutenant  after  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  ROTC  Advanced 
Course. 

For  example,  suppose  a qualified 
applicant  enlists  under  the  ROTC/ 
SMP  option.  If  he  is  nonprior  ser- 
vice, he  must  complete  Initial  Entry 
(Basic)  Training,  and  is  then  assigned 
to  a troop  program  unit.  The  appli- 
cant, now  an  enlisted  member  of  the 
USAR,  enrolls  in  the  ROTC  Advanced 
course  at  his  or  her  college  and  is  as- 
signed against  an  officer  vacancy  or 
projected  vacancy  in  the  reserve  unit 
and  is  paid  as  an  E-5.  The  SMP  mem- 
ber’s pay,  based  on  current  tables 
would  be  approximately  as  follows: 

E-5  pay  as  a member  of  the 
USAR  unit  for  drills  and  annual 
training  about  $14,000  (in- 
cludes BAQ  For  Annual  train- 
ing) ROTC  Advanced  Course 
subsistence  allowance  ($100/ 
month,  up  to  - $1,000)  ROTC/ 
SMP  total  annual  pay,  about 
$2,400. 

Upon  completing  the  ROTC  ad- 
vanced Course,  the  ROTC/SMP  mem- 
ber will  be  commissioned  as  a Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  USAR.  If  more  than 
six  months  remain  until  graduation 
from  college,  the  new  officer  will  be 
assigned  to  an  officer  space  to  con- 
tinue service  in  the  troop  unit.  Upon 
graduation,  the  officer  may  compete 
with  other  ROTC  graduates  for  Active 


Duty  or  Regular  Army  appointment. 

If  the  applicant  for  ROTC/SMP  is 
prior  service,  or  has  successfully 
completed  the  ROTC  Basic  Course  or 
Basic  Camp,  he  may  not  be  required  to 
complete  Basic  Training.  There  are 
other  circumstances  that  also  effect 
whether  Initial  Entry  Training  is  re- 
quired, so  refer  to  AR  140-111  for 
details. 

What  Are  the  Limitations? 

ROTC/SMP  cannot  be  combined 
with  ROTC  scholarship  programs. 

After  commissioning,  the  law  re- 
quires that  the  period  of  time  served  as 
both  a cadet  and  a USAR  member 
can’t  be  used  in  computing  length  of 
service  for  any  purpose. 

The  member  must  perform  satisfac- 
tory service  with  the  assigned  unit  at 
all  scheduled  drills  and  annual  train- 
ing periods. 

The  member  must  successfully  com- 
plete the  ROTC  Advanced  Course,  to 
include  the  ROTC  Advanced  Camp. 
Normally,  the  member  will  attend 
annual  training  with  the  troop  unit, 
except  that  ROTC  Advanced  Camp 
has  priority. 

The  member  must  volunteer  for  the 
ROTC  Early  Commissioning  Program 
if  not  scheduled  to  receive  a bac- 
calaureate degree  within  six  months 
of  completing  the  ROTC  Advanced 
Course. 

That’s  the  basic  information  about 
the  SMP.  Promotional  materials  on 
this  exciting  new  offer  are  being  pre- 
pared now.  One  more  point  about  the 
program  that  you  should  know  is  that 
it  is  offered  by  both  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  the  National  Guard. 

Early  signs  are  that  it  is  being  very 
well  received.  All  USAREC  recruit- 
ers, and  particularly  college  recruit- 
ers, need  to  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  offer.  The  ROTC/SMP  prom- 
ises to  be  a valuable  tool  for  the 
Reserve  Components,  for  ROTC  and 
for  USAREC  recruiters. 
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USAREC’s 
Top  college 
recruiter  says  key 
is  ROTC  & Reserves 


by  R.  G.  Faletti 
Louisville  DRC 

With  all  the  emphasis  that  is  placed 
on  working  the  high  school  market,  it 
is  inevitable  that  increased  emphasis 
on  working  college  students  follows. 

Initially,  CPT  Dave  Wainscott,  as- 
sistant operations  officer,  Louisville 
DRC,  was  assigned  to  supervise  the 
local  college  recruiting  program  and 
to  search  for  competent  college  re- 
cruiters. Wainscott  personally  con- 
tacted all  significant  colleges  in  the 
district  and  established  regular  visi- 
tation schedules  for  himself  and  local 
Army/ Army  Reserve  recruiters.  Work- 
ing in  the  Lexington  area,  Wainscott 
noted  the  fact  SSG  Chuck  Rogers, 
USAR  recruiter,  was  already  working 
Eastern  Kentucky  University  and 
Berea  College  quite  heavily  (67%  of 
his  enlistments  were  coming  from 
these  schools). 

“Sergeant  Rogers  was  the  logical 
choice  as  Louisville’s  first  dedicated 
college  recruiter,”  Wainscott  explained. 
“Since  he  was  already  working  two 


colleges,  it  was  a fairly  simple  task  to 
work  him  into  five  others  in  the  Lex- 
ington area.  He  has  since  established 
great  rapport  with  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  Morehead  University,  Ken- 
tucky State  University,  Transylvania 
College,  and  Georgetown  University.” 
“It  sounds  simple,”  Wainscott  con- 
tinued, “to  coordinate  with  five  more 
colleges.  Unfortunately,  those  seven 
colleges  are  scattered  throughout  the 
eastern  mountains  of  Kentucky.  For 
example,  you  can’t  get  directly  from 
Richmond,  Roger’s  home  station,  to 
Morehead.  Rogers  first  travels  north 
to  Lexington  and  then  east  to  More- 
head. As  that  is  a three  hour  trip, 
planning  his  work  and  working  his 
plan  becomes  very  important.” 

“In  selecting  Sergeant  Rogers  as  a 
college  recruiter,  I wasn’t  as  impressed 
with  the  fact  he  was  already  working 
two  colleges  as  I was  with  the  way  he 
works  with  his  applicants.  He  ap- 
proaches each  prospect  with  a gen- 
uine interest  in  meeting  each  indivi- 
dual’s needs  and  wants  within  the 


boundaries  set  forth  in  recruiting  reg- 
ulations. He,  to  use  a trite  phrase, 
puts  the  round  pegs  in  the  round 
holes. 

“Rogers  is  one  of  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  the  total  force  program. 
By  this  I mean  he  doesn’t  care  what 
program  applicants  put  on  a green  suit 
for,  as  long  as  it  fits  the  individual’s 
needs  and  qualifications.  He  is  also  an 
active  listener.  He  doesn’t  stand  there 
waiting  his  turn  to  talk.  You  can  see 
the  interest  he  takes  in  his  applicants 
by  his  expression  and  eye  contact. 

“Rogers’  honest  concern  for  his  ap- 
plicants creates  for  him  a referral 
system  which  has  enabled  him  to 
average  over  100%  of  his  monthly 
objective  even  through  the  summer 
months  when  college  attendance  is 
low,”  Wainscott  concluded. 

When  college  attendance  goes  up, 
so  does  Rogers’  mission  and  most  im- 
portantly, his  enlistments.  In  Septem- 
ber, he  produced  12  contracts  which 
raised  his  fourth  quarter  accomplish- 
ments to  190%. 
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College  Recruiter  SSG 
Chuck  Rogers,  left  and  low- 
er left,  discusses  Army  Car- 
eer opportunities  with  stu- 
dents at  a recent  job  fair. 
CRT  Dave  Wainscott  set  up 
the  Louisville  DRC  college 
recruiting  program.  Wain- 
scott chose  Rogers  be- 
cause he  was  already  work- 
ing two  colleges. 


Much  of  his  success  comes  from 
working  with  ROTC  departments. 
“Most  colleges  have  either  an  Army 
ROTC  Department  or  one  from 
another  service.  I help  in  their  mem- 
bership drives  and  teach  classes  on 
the  Simultaneous  Membership  Pro- 
gram. Setting  up  an  Army  display  in 
the  student  center  or  library  and  talk- 
ing to  passing  students  about  ROTC  or 
Army/ Army  Reserve  Opportunities  is 
helpful  by  increasing  Army  aware- 
ness which  in  turn  generates  leads. 

“Another  important  aid  is  working 
with  other  recruiters  in  the  area  to 
refine  ASVAB  high  school  lists  on 
those  indicating  college  as  their  choice 
after  graduation.” 

“The  Army  ROTC  Department  per- 
sonnel are  instrumental  in  providing 
leads  on  students,  in  and  out  of  ROTC, 
who  want  further  information  on  join- 
ing the  Army,  Army  Reserve  or  ROTC 
in  the  SMP,”  stated  Rogers. 


“By  attending  drill  meetings  with 
the  local  Army  Reserve  units,  I am 
aided  not  only  in  getting  leads  but  am 
also  supported  in  my  mission  with 
equipment  and  personnel.  For  exam- 
ple, last  month  I had  a class  sched- 
uled at  Eastern  University  ROTC  De- 
partment in  Richmond.  The  100th 
Division,  Tennessee  National  Guard, 
wanted  me  to  talk  with  two  students 
at  another  college  about  completing 
paperwork  for  the  SMP  that  day. 

“After  explaining  my  previous  com- 
mitment and  since  I could  not  possibly 
teach  the  class  and  drive  to  the  other 
college  in  time  for  completing  the 
paperwork,  the  100th  Division  ar- 
ranged for  their  helicopter  to  fly  to 
Richmond  to  pick  me  up  after  class 
and  fly  me  to  the  students  to  complete 
their  paperwork. 

“That’s  the  type  of  cooperation  we 
get  from  the  100th  Division.  They  are 
super  to  work  with. 


“The  Reserve  units  willingly  pro- 
vide equipment  and  personnel  at  col- 
lege displays  to  promote  ROTC  enroll- 
ment because  they  benefit  by  getting 
potential  junior  officers  interested  in 
their  unit  and  quite  often  enlisted 
members  who  are  interested  in  the 
part-time  income  while  in  college  or  if 
they  stop-out,”  he  concluded. 

College  recruiting  in  the  Louisville 
DRC  on  the  surface  seems  to  be  basic 
recruiting  procedures.  The  positive 
attitude  and  personal  attention  from 
the  commander  on  down  has  directly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  DRC  commander,  LTC  Fred- 
erick Steiner,  sees  the  college  student 
as  a prime  candidate  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  directs  the  recruiting  in 
that  direction.  “Every  student  needs 
to  be  in  the  Reserve  and  every  stop-out 
needs  to  be  in  the  Army”,  is  his  at- 
titude. 
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College 

recruiting 

means 

straight 

talking 


by  William  J.  Smith 
Dallas  DRC 

SSG  Noyes  Bishop,  Dallas  DRC, 
has  been  in  college  recruiting  a very 
short  time.  Only  since  April  in  fact. 
But  length  of  time  has  had  little  in- 
fluence on  achievement.  He  ranks 
third  as  a college  recruiter  in  USAREC. 

And  his  formula  for  success?  You 
expect  the  usual  good  reasons:  self 
motivation,  drive,  long  working  days, 
positive  attitudes,  and  making  goals 
attainable. 

However,  in  a modest  manner. 
Bishop  states  his  accomplishments 
were  made  possible  because  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Downtown  Recruiting  Station  in  Fort 
Worth,  TX.  “The  potential  has  been 
superb,”  Bishop  explained,  “having  a 
high  traffic  station,  three  major  col- 
leges and  five  junior  colleges  to  draw 
on.  I’ve  had  very  little  trouble  getting 
leads  with  so  many  walk-ins.  And 
many  referrals  come  from  colleges 
and  recruiters.” 

Bishop  feels  that  his  ideal  location 
has  in  no  way  made  the  job  soft.  “My 
recruiting  duties  have  required  more 
dedication,”  he  said,  “than  any  as- 
signment I’ve  had  in  my  IQVz  years  of 
military  service.” 

He  states  that  he  must  be  on  guard 
at  all  times  to  level  with  young  ap- 
plicants. It’s  unfair  to  tell  an  appli- 
cant he  will  receive  a $3,000  bonus 
upon  enlistment,  when  actually,  after 
taxes,  he  will  get  $2,400. 

“Bonuses  have  little  importance  to 
most  applicants,  however,”  Bishop 
pointed  out.  “Priority  is  usually  given 
to  job  training,  education,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  college  at  Army 
expense.” 

“Most  applicants  are  also  looking 
for  leadership  from  Army  authori- 
ties, with  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
channeled  into  proper  careers.” 

Bishop  warns  that  short  cuts  must 
never  be  taken  simply  to  get  an  indi- 
vidual into  service  and  meet  a quota. 
The  recruiter’s  responsiblity  is  to  give 
the  Army  a qualified  recruit  — moral- 
ly and  academically. 


“It  is  very  disappointing  to  me,” 
Bishop  states,  “when  many  high 
school  seniors  cannot  read  enlistment 
screening  tests  or  pass  the  ASVAB 
test.” 

Does  Bishop  have  any  suggestions 
for  the  selection  process  of  new  re- 
cruiters? He  does.  “Prerequisites 
should  be,”  he  explained,  “that  good 
professional  soldiers  be  chosen.  The 
individual  should  be  senior  enough  to 
fend  off  pressure  simply  to  meet  as- 
signed goals.  Often  a recruiter  is  fear- 
ful of  losing  a promotion  if  he  does  not 
attain  mission.” 

When  asked  what  would  be  “bad  or 
good”  about  a recruiter  remaining  in 
recruiting  a long  period  of  time,  he 
stated,  “A  long  period  of  time  estab- 
lishes a person  as  a permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  He  needs  six 
months  to  establish  centers  of  influ- 
ence, rapport  with  community  lead- 
ers, and  respect  for  himself. 

“The  community  must  respect  the 
recruiter  personally  and  professional- 
ly. Long  tenure  gives  him  that  oppor- 
tunity. Ninety  per  cent  of  my  time  is 
given  to  selling  myself,  10%  selling 
the  Army.” 

“The  bad  aspect  is,”  he  said,  “a  re- 
cruiter loses  contact  with  reality  to 
what  real  Army  life  is  like.  Pressure 
over  a long  period  would  burn  an  in- 
dividual out.” 

“Many  changes  can  be  expected  in 
the  Army  over  the  next  decade,” 
Bishop  asserted, “It  will  be  much  more 
technical.  However,  I would  like  to 
see  the  Army  return  to  basic  lead- 
ership principles,  and  as  General  John- 
son said,  ‘Put  the  personal  in  per- 
sonnel’.” 

Bishop  is  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunities his  Army  career  has  afforded. 
In  his  off  duty  hours,  with  financial 
assistance  from  the  Army,  he  earned  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  history 
and  mathematics  from  Weber  State 
College  in  Ogden,  UT.  He  has  taken 
graduate  work  at  Midwestern  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Arlington.  IIS' 
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Dedication  is  the  key 


by  Jimmie  H.  Hartfield 
Jackson  DRC 

Sounds  of  rock  and  roll  fill  the 
rooms  of  college  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Mississippi  each 
night  from  10  p.m.  to  midnight.  That’s 
the  slot  programed  for  rock  and  roll  by 
the  AM  Station  on  campus. 

Quite  often,  students  find  them- 
selves rocking  and  rolling  with  SFC 
Bradford  L.  Ford  as  he  sits  in  with  the 
disc  jockey  and  talks  about  Army  op- 
portunities on  the  program. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  approaches 
used  by  the  Jackson  DRC’s  first  full- 
time dedicated  college  recruiter  to 
attract  better  educated  soldiers  to  en- 
list in  the  United  States  Army. 

The  Jackson  DRC  initiated  college 
recruiting  in  1979  after  the  need  to 
reach  more  High  School  Diploma 
Graduates  (HSDG’s)  was  established 
in  1978.  At  that  time,  one  recruiter 
was  designated  to  work  each  area  — 
Hattiesburg,  Jackson,  and  Memphis. 
“I  was  assigned  to  work  the  Hatties- 
burg area  which  includes  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Mississippi,  William 
Carey  College  and  11  junior  colleges,” 
Brad  recalled. 

The  program  was  implemented  in 
three  phases.  During  the  initial  phase, 
the  Area  Commander  and  DRC  Com- 
mander visited  the  colleges.  They  met 
with  college  presidents  and  key  offi- 
cials — registrars,  counselors,  place- 
ment directors  — and  sold  them  on  the 
Army’s  program. 

With  the  schools  now  open,  pros- 
pective recruits  had  to  be  identified. 
Brad  researched  high  school  ASVAB 
lists,  solicited  leads  from  Centers  of 
Influence,  field  recruiters  and  ROTC 
departments,  and  set  up  displays  in 
student  unions  and  other  designated 
places. 

To  reach  the  students,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  radio  stations,  campus 
newspapers,  journalism  departments, 
campus  bulletin  boards,  “take-out” 
racks,  student  union  displays  and  TV 
programs.  Throughout  his  recruiting. 


Lindy  Peoples,  right,  discusses  the  De- 
layed Entry  Program  with  SFC  Bradford 
L Ford. 


Ford  has  made  a conscious  effort  to 
utilize  students  in  every  way  possible. 
For  instance,  he  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  instructors  in  the  TV  depart- 
ment to  assign  students  to  write 
scripts,  interview,  edit,  film  and  pro- 
duce programs  on  the  Army.  This 
makes  a great  impact  on  the  students. 

Each  step  has  brought  problems  for 
the  recruiter.  The  major  obstacles 
which  initially  faced  him  still  do  — 
convincing  administrators  that  he  is 
not  there  to  persuade  anyone  to  stop 
out,  and  opposition  from  individual 
administrators  or  teachers  who  have 
never  been  in  the  armed  forces,  do  not 
know  what  it  is  all  about,  or  have  had 
a brother  who  was  dissatisfied  while 
in  the  armed  forces. 

“Unless  you  have  the  Centers  of 
Influence  (COIs)  on  your  side;  unless 
they  like  you,  they  won’t  tell  you 
about  dropouts  and  you  can  forget 
about  recruiting  in  their  schools,”  ad- 
vised Ford.  For  this  reason.  Brad 
spends  much  of  his  14-hour-a-day 
workday  and  3,600  miles  a month  cul- 
tivating the  COIs.  He  hosts  COI  func- 
tions — steak  dinners,  get  togethers, 
and  uses  DRC  staff  presentations  and 
educator  tours  to  keep  good  rapport 
and  to  combat  negative  attitudes. 

Ford  has  found  that  disseminating 
the  correct  information  is  also  impor- 
tant. To  sell  the  program,  “I  empha- 
size to  the  administration  that  the  pro- 


gram is  aimed  primarily  at  stopouts 
and  graduates.  I also  show  these  ad- 
ministrators how  the  program  will 
benefit  both  them  and  the  recruits.” 

Brad  explains  the  benefits  of  the 
VE  AP  program  and  how  it  works.  He 
emphasizes  to  college  personnel  that 
veterans  can  return  to  college  as  more 
mature  persons  and  have  money  to 
finance  their  college  careers. 

“I  try  to  encourage  students  to  stay 
in  school  or  to  get  back  in,  being  sure 
to  let  the  administrator  know  what  I 
am  trying  to  do.  I tell  him;  John  Smith 
is  thinking  of  dropping  out.  Why  don’t 
you  see  if  you  can  keep  him  in?” 

Army  band  recruit,  Lindy  Peoples, 
disclosed  how  Ford  was  instrumental 
in  steering  him  in  the  right  direction 
toward  becoming  the  professional 
musician  he  dreams  of  being. 

Currently  a senior  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Mississippi,  the 
young  drummer  has  known  “since  I 
was  a small  kid  that  I wanted  to  be  a 
professional  musician.”  Having  con- 
tact only  with  musicians  who  empha- 
sized teaching,  Lindy  had  no  idea 
how  he  could  attain  his  goal.  “My 
college  Army  recruiter  sent  me  a letter 
which  told  me  about  opportunities  in 
the  Army  band.  After  I read  the  letter 
and  talked  to  Sergeant  Ford,  I decided 
the  best  way  for  me  to  start  a profes- 
sion in  music  was  to  enlist  in  the 
Army.  It  would  give  me  good  exper- 
ience, a good  start,  security  and  a 
chance  to  travel”,  he  concluded. 

Ford  exhibits  a personal  charisma, 
shows  a genuine  love  for  people  and 
has  a knack  for  getting  to  know  peo- 
ple and  all  about  them.  He  reveals 
how  he  established  rapport  with  stu- 
dents and  instructors.  “I  researched 
the  background  of  the  schools  and  the 
instructors.  If  I saw  the  books  a stu- 
dent was  carrying,  I knew  by  the  type 
of  book  who  his  teacher  was  and  I 
could  strike  up  a conversation  with 
him.  I would  attend  the  school’s  big 
ball  games  on  Friday  night  and  relate 
to  the  students  there.” 
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Seminar  aids 


recruiter’s 


by  SGT.  Dann  Grant 
College  Recruiter 
Albany  DRC 

The  idea  of  conducting  a College 
Counselors  Seminar  came  one  day  as  I 
was  driving  from  one  appointment  to 
another.  Rather  than  me  going  to  the 
schools  time  and  again,  wouldn’t  it  be 
beneficial  to  have  the  schools  come  to 
me  one  time?  This  thought  blossomed 
and  gained  approval  and  support  from 
everyone  at  the  Albany  DRC.  A tenta- 
tive agenda  was  established  and  coor- 
dination made  within  the  DRC  com- 
mand and  staff  and  other  Army  agen- 
cies. 

Our  basic  goals  were  rather  simple. 
We  wanted  to  conduct  a quality  semi- 
nar that  encouraged  counselors’  in- 
volvement. We  didn’t  want  the  day’s 
activities  to  be  ultra-formal  but 
wanted  to  conduct  a professional  sem- 
inar. The  agenda  had  to  be  fast  mov- 
ing to  allow  whatever  time  necessary 
for  counselors  to  receive  individual 
attention,  have  questions  answered, 
yet  feel  that  their  time  was  well  spent. 
The  elements  of  the  seminar  and  the 
“logic”  used  to  arrive  at  our  decisions 
follows: 

Choosing  Speakers 

We  wanted  the  audience  to  be  able 
to  relate  to  the  principle  speaker. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  looked  for  a 
civilian,  rather  than  a military  person. 
We  also  wanted  to  go  outside  the  DRC 
to  find  our  guest  speaker.  The  DRC 
Education  Specialist  was  probably 
known  to  some  in  the  audience  and 
this  could  have  taken  away  from  the 
“uniqueness”  of  the  day. 

Our  thoughts  ran  to  the  Region 
education  specialist,  someone  from 
USAREC,  another  major  command, 
or  other  DA  activity.  We  were  lucky 
to  obtain  Larry  Dennis,  Servicemem- 
ber’s  Opportunity  Colleges  (SOC)  Sen- 
ior Program  Advisor  from  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Additionally,  Michael  Bierbich, 


Education  Services  Officer  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy, 
spoke.  The  only  request  placed  on  the 
speakers  was  that  they  watch  the  use 
of  acronyms.  We  knew  the  audience 
would  be  highly  educated  civilians, 
but  we  didn’t  want  to  bombard  them 
with  Army  slang. 

Creating  an  atmosphere 

Our  aim  was  a relaxed  and  informal 
atmosphere.  We  wanted  the  educa- 
tors to  be  comfortable.  Our  thinking 
was  that  most  educators  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  rigidness,  formation,  and 
organization  of  the  classroom. 

We  took  them  away  from  the  desks 
and  chairs  positioned  in  rows  and 
provided  a series  of  small  circular 
tables  scattered  around  the  room. 
This  promoted  interchange  between 
table  members  during  breaks  and  al- 
lowed for  a smoother,  free-wheeling 
session. 

While  our  seminar  was  held  in  a 


Larry  Dennis,  Servicemember’s  Oppor- 
tunity College  senior  program  advisor 
addressed  the  counselors  on  education- 
al opportunities. 


rustic,  yet  modern  lodge  located  at 
historic  West  Point,  we  were  really 
concerned  with  creating  a non-military 
environment.  We  avoided,  like  the 
plague,  the  WWII  barracks.  Our  other 
choices  were  conference  rooms  at  a 
hotel  or  motel.  We  wanted  the  educa- 
tors relaxed  in  a non-threatening  en- 
vironment. 

The  historic  significance  and  beauty 
of  West  Point  became  the  deciding 
factor  in  selecting  the  site.  As  an 
afterthought,  and  though  it  followed 
the  “formal”  seminar  agenda,  an  hour- 
long  tour  of  West  Point  was  con- 
ducted. 

Large  nametags  were  distributed  as 
the  attendees  “signed-in”  at  the  lodge. 
This  proved  invaluable  to  the  other 
military  members  at  the  seminar  and 
no  doubt,  to  the  educators.  It’s  em- 
barrassing to  stumble  over  a person’s 
name  after  previously  being  intro- 
duced. Again,  our  aim  was  to  relax 
the  attendees  and  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  interests  and  sharing 
experiences. 

Deciding  who  and  what 

We  gave  as  much  thought  to  the 
seminar  invitation  list  as  you  would  to 
a high-society  dinner  party.  We  had  a 
variety  of  universities  and  colleges 
represented,  making  sure  to  avoid  any 
known  “social  cliques.”  Not  only  did 
the  counselors  learn  about  the  Army 
programs  during  the  seminar,  they 
were  able  to  swap  “war  stories”  about 
their  own  experiences  and  schools. 

Coffee  and  rolls  were  awaiting  the 
educators  upon  arrival.  There  was  a 
15  to  45  minute  “Get  Acquainted” 
period  prior  to  the  seminar’s  official 
opening. 

Considering  the  administrative  and 
logistics  actions  involved  in  trans- 
porting over  20  educators  in  seven 
military  vehicles  from  five  different 
locations,  the  timing  was  near  per- 
fect. Following  introductions  of  all 
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Personnel  enrolled  in  the  West  Point  Education  Center  college  programs  talked  to 
the  counselors  about  their  educations. 


sf  forts 

the  DRC  members  and  a quick  “Good 
Morning”  by  both  the  DRC  commander 
and  myself,  the  principle  speaker  and 
the  West  Point  Ed  Center  coordinator 
made  informal  presentations  that 
lasted  about  one  hour  each  with  spon- 
taneous questions  and  answers. 

A buffet  lunch  picnic  began  at  noon. 
The  buffet  style  approach  to  lunch 
was  selected  to  allow  everyone  to 
mingle.  Had  bad  weather  held  up  the 
picnic,  we  would  have  moved  inside 
the  lodge. 

Following  lunch,  the  group  met 
inside  for  a few  minutes.  Each  attendee 
received  a color-coded  packet  upon 
arrival  that  included  the  agenda,  RPIs, 
and  other  literature.  We  divided  the 
counselors  into  groups  by  the  codes, 
insuring  that  no  two  from  the  same 
school  were  in  the  same  group. 

West  Point  provided  five  enlisted 
personnel  and  one  recent  OCS  grad- 
uate, who  are  enrolled  in  college 
courses,  to  talk  to  the  counselors. 
There  was  a mixture  of  males  and 
females  mostly  in  the  medical  and 
military  police  MOSs.  This  proved  to 
be  the  highlight  of  the  seminar. 

A soldier,  a DRC  military  member, 
and  from  four  to  five  counselors  were 
initially  divided  into  groups.  A series 
of  picnic  tables  near  the  lodge  were 
used  as  discussion  locations,  the  tim- 
ing was  near  perfect. 

Our  Motors  Section  obtained  an 
eight-passenger  van  from  GSA  to  sup- 
plement vehicles  within  the  DRC. 
A&SP  was  there  to  take  photos. 
Thank  you  letters  were  sent  to  many 
people  at  West  Point  for  their  assis- 
tance. A complete  list  of  counselors, 
titles,  school  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  was  compiled  and  mailed  to 
all  attendees. 

At  pre-determined  times,  the  coun- 
selors would  move  to  another  table, 
much  like  the  “County  Fair”  training 
technique  used  by  the  Army. 


During  each  table  stop,  the  soldier 
would  introduce  himself  and  explain 
the  educational  programs  he  had  en- 
countered. A few  soldiers  were  sec- 
ond-termers and  were  invaluable  in 
explaining  that  courses  earned  at 
other  schools  were  often  transferred 
with  minimum  credit  loss. 

Most  of  the  sessions,  which  lasted 
about  20-minutes  each,  ended  with 
the  counselors  asking  a variety  of 
questions.  The  DRC  representative 
was  there  as  a moderator  and  assisted 
the  soldier  if  necessary. 

The  seminar  ended  about  3 p.m., 
with  the  DRC  commander  thanking 
the  counselors  for  attending.  I then 
made  the  only  real  “pitch”  of  the  day 
by  requesting  that  the  counselors  take 
the  information  that  they  received 
during  the  day  and  tailor  that  into 
their  individual  counseling  tech- 
niques. My  goal  was  to  build  a foun- 
dation for  a referral  system. 

“Feedback”  sheets  allowed  for 
comments  on  any  aspect  of  the  day’s 
activities.  The  most  negative  com- 
ment was  that  there  were  not  enough 
different  types  of  RPIs,  though  all 
available  RPIs  were  present.  The 
most  positive  comment  was  that  the 
time  was  well  spent.  I guess  that  last 


statement  is  a testimonal  to  our  plan- 
ning and  organizing. 

Getting  the  plan 

The  planning,  once  we  decided  to 
hold  the  seminar,  was  very  intense.  It 
slacked  off  until  the  week  before  the 
event.  The  packets  were  made  and  the 
RSVP  attendance  roster  grew.  Coor- 
dination was  confirmed  early  with 
West  Point  to  use  the  facility.  DRC 
budget,  administration  and  A&SP 
played  major  roles. 

Our  first  seminar  was  a success  by 
our  standards  and  by  the  feedback 
from  the  college  counselors  and  ad- 
ministrators. Enough  so  that  a series 
of  four  to  five  seminars  are  in  the 
planning  stages  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year.  We  are  also  trying  the 
same  type  of  program  for  high  school 
guidance  counselors  and  administra- 
tors on  a local  scale.  There  isn’t  much 
that  we  feel  needs  to  be  changed  from 
the  initial  seminar. 

We  don’t  want  to  invite  a larger 
group  of  people  for  fear  of  losing  the 
intimacy  and  openness  that  the  20- 
plus  counselors  generated.  Right  now, 
we  think  we  have  a good  package  and 
will  make  necessary  fine  tuning  ad- 
justments to  meet  the  needs  of  future 
seminars.  “Id 
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Talking 

about 


college 

recruiting 


by  Bill  Gottlieb 
Long  Island  DRC 


In  September  1979,  the  Long  Island 
DRC  initiated  a College  Recruiting 
Program  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  coun- 
ties on  Long  Island.  It  was  the  first 
such  plan  in  the  Northeast  Region. 

Now  past  its  first  birthday,  how  has 
the  plan  been  working,  what  are  some 
of  its  problems  and  successes?  How 
do  you  start  from  scratch?  How  do 
you  measure  its  effectiveness? 

These  and  other  basic  approaches 
were  discussed  by  SGT  Harold  Pol- 
hemus,  college  recruiter  for  Nassau 
County,  who  launched  the  program, 
Mr.  James  J.  Richards,  associate  dean 
of  students  at  Nassau  Community 
College  in  Garden  City,  NY  and  Phillip 
Hughes,  DRC  education  coordinator, 
who  planned  the  program. 

Hughes  explained  the  criteria  for 
appointing  the  DRC’s  first  college  re- 
cruiters. “They  were  selected  because 
they  had  a college  education,  success- 
ful recruiting  experience,  good  mili- 
tary bearing,  and  excellent  communi- 
cation skills.” 

Polhemus,  who  attended  Nassau 
Community  College,  noted  that  “con- 
sidering we  started  from  scratch,  the 
program  is  shaping  up  well.”  Friendly 
contacts  have  been  established  with 
Nassau  Community  College,  one  of 
the  DRC’s  prime  markets,  with  its 
administrators,  faculty,  and  students. 
“They  are  all  getting  used  to  seeing 
our  Army  uniform  on  campus,”  he 
reported,  “and  we  have  our  literature 
on  display  in  the  halls  and  library.”  At 
this  writing,  he  had  accomplished 
eight  contracts. 

The  college  recruiter  explained  the 
production  figure.  “It  takes  time  to 
build  up  a program.  It  was  more  than  a 
year  before  we  began  to  talk  to  stu- 
dents about  enlisting.  We’ve  made 
quite  a few  referrals  for  OCS  and  WO 
Flight  School,  and  for  medical  occu- 
pations. The  first  student  signed  up  is 
now  at  OCS;  and  not  one  of  my  enlist- 
ments has  dropped  out.”  He  noted  that 
this  is  significant,  in  view  of  the  Army’s 
experience,  that  42%  of  male  non-high 


school  graduates  and  22%  of  male  high 
school  graduates  are  dropouts. 

How  and  why  does  Nassau  Com- 
munity College  cooperate  with  the 
Army?  Richards  who  was  appointed 
to  that  post  a year  ago  has  been  with 
the  college  for  11  years.  He  has  16 
years  of  college  administrative  and 
counseling  experience.  As  a prime 
mover  in  the  DRC’s  college  recruiting 
activities,  he  offers  some  insights. 

“What  really  tipped  the  scales  was 
my  visit  to  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  TX,  a 
few  months  ago.  Sergeant  Polhemus 
had  invited  me  to  see  their  training 
program  at  first  hand.  I was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  caliber  of  the 
instructors  and  with  the  sophisticated 
hospital  and  medical  equipment  that  I 
saw  being  used.  It  was  comparable  to 
college  credit  programs.” 

Richards  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  Ft.  Sam  Houston’s  remedial 
training  program,  and  raised  ques- 
tions with  both  Polhemus  and  Hughes 
about  the  BSEP  which  he  saw  being 
used  effectively  for  slower  learners. 

“We  are  getting  some  high  school 
graduates  with  deficiencies  in  En- 
glish, reading,  or  math,  as  determined 
by  college  placement  tests,”  Richards 
observed.  “They  are  in  need  of  re- 
medial courses  and  I would  very  much 
like  to  accept  students  with  these  defi- 
ciencies and  work  with  them  for  a 
year.”  He  plans  to  lean  heavily  on 
material  that  is  being  provided  by  the 
Army  for  a remedial  training  program. 

“While  we  certainly  don’t  encour- 
age students  to  quit  college  and  enlist 
in  the  Army,  there  are  several  cate- 
gories of  students  who  can  be  helped 
by  an  Army  experience.  Some  stu- 
dents have  trouble  meeting  tuition 
and  living  expenses,  even  while  work- 
ing on  the  side.  Other  kids,  are  some- 
what lost  in  a college  setting  and  need 
a sense  of  direction  that  the  Army  can 
provide.  Then,  there  are  those  who 
can’t  handle  the  independence  of  col- 
lege study  after  coming  from  a struc- 
tured high  school  program.  I’ve  had 
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students  drop  out  in  their  first  year, 
join  the  Army  for  two  years,  and  come 
back  more  mature,  able  to  handle 
their  studies  and  responsibilities  as 
adults.” 

In  this  connection,  Hughes  pointed 
out  that  “our  recruiters  speak  of 
‘stopouts’,  rather  than  ‘dropouts’, 
which  has  a negative  implication. 
With  ‘stopouts”  we  feel  that  an  Army 
enlistment  can  motivate  them  to  fin- 
ish their  schooling.” 

Captain  John  R.  Thomas,  com- 
mander of  the  Nassau  County  Re- 
cruiting Area,  noted  that  ‘’today’s  col- 
lege students  are  more  receptive  to 
careers  in  the  Army  since  Vietnam  is 
getting  further  behind  us,  the  state  of 
the  economy  is  bad,  and  we  have  bet- 
ter starting  pay  and  modernized  train- 
ing equipment  and  programs.”  He 
cautioned  zealous  college  recruiters 
against  “hard  selling”  the  Army  to 
persuade  students  who  were  doing 
well,  to  drop  out  and  enlist.  “That’s  a 
practice  that  won’t  sit  well  with  edu- 
cators, students,  parents  or  the 
public.” 

Thomas  noted  that  in  the  past  20 
years  “there  have  been  major  develop- 
ments in  advanced  technology  and 
weapon  systems.  This  makes  it  im- 
portant we  find  highly  intelligent, 
deeply  motivated  soldiers  to  operate 
these  systems.  We  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  non-high  school  graduates  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities.  We 
have  to  look  to  the  college  campuses 
for  tomorrow’s  soldiers. 

“Heretofore  colleges  were  regarded 
as  ‘forbidden  territory’  for  recruiters. 
However  with  expanded  educational 
requirements,  the  Army  now  offers  a 
viable  employment  option  for  college 
students.  With  11  colleges  in  Nassau 
County,  we  expect  to  get  many  enlist- 
ments now  that  the  groundwork  has 
been  laid.” 

Hughes  suggested  an  effective  ap- 
proach by  college  recruiters  with  sen- 
iors. “For  those  who  qualify,  ourOCS 
is  an  attractive  road  to  a professional 


career  in  the  Army,  or  in  the  civilian 
work  force.  Occupations  such  as  Fi- 
nance, Foreign  Affairs,  Research  and 
Development,  and  Administration  are 
available,  according  to  the  Army’s 
needs.” 

“In  these  uncertain  times,”  he 
added  “our  20-year  retirement  with 
pension  benefits  appeals  to  students 
concerned  with  long-term  security. 
They  can  retire  with  full  pension  pay 
at  age  45  or  so,  and  take  up  new 
careers  or  continue  comparable  Army 
occupations  in  the  private  sector,  so 
they  don’t  have  to  worry  about  wind- 
ing up  on  social  welfare  in  their  old 
age.” 

Dean  Richards  emphasized  that 
much  of  the  effectiveness  of  campus 
recruiting  depends  on  the  “charisma” 
of  the  recruiter.  “He  or  she  has  to  be 
pleasant,  knowledgeable,  diplomatic, 
and  above  all,  sincere  and  honest.  If 
word  got  around  that  the  recruiter  was 
making  false  or  unrealistic  commit- 
ments about  Army  benefits,  it  would 
be  virtually  fatal  to  any  further  re- 
cruiting.” 

Richards  lauded  the  approach  of 
Polhemus  in  the  first  phases  of  the 
campus  recruiting  and  in  continuing 
relations.  “He  came  on  low  key  with 
me  and  other  faculty,  spending  a lot  of 
time  educating  us  on  the  Army  bene- 
fits. He  asked  us  what  we  would  like 
from  the  Army  and  he  has  tried  to  ful- 
fill our  needs.  He  has  provided  sports 
clinics,  printing  of  our  varsity  sports 
schedules,  color  guards  for  our  cere- 
monies, MPs  to  speak  to  our  criminal 
justice  classes,  bands  for  special 
events,  and  participation  in  career 
counseling  discussions.  Consequent- 
ly, he  is  most  welcome  at  the  college.” 

Polhemus  raised  a sore  point,  that 
other  DRCs  starting  college  recruiting 
programs  will  have  to  deal  with. 
“That’s  the  question  of  recruiting  by 
zip  codes,  whereby  some  college 
youngsters  that  I’ve  been  talking  to 
about  the  Army,  then  goes  into  the 
recruiting  station  nearest  his  home 


and  signs  up.  That’s  happened  to  me  a 
few  times  and  it  was  pretty  upset- 
ting.” 

How  has  it  been  resolved?  “The 
DRC  has  adopted  a protected  market 
plan  for  college  recruiters  that  deals 
with  those  situations,”  he  said 

1.  Students  attending  college  are 
“the  property”  of  the  college  recruiter. 
When  a college  student  walks  into  the 
recruiting  station,  he  is  referred  to  the 
college  recruiter. 

2.  Recruiters  go  over  their  pros- 
pect and  REACT  cards  and  refer  col- 
lege students  to  the  college  recruiter. 

3.  Recruiters  review  their  1980 
high  school  senior  list  for  those  stu- 
dents planning  to  go  to  college.  They 
are  turned  over  to  the  college  re- 
cruiter [Polhemus  explained  that  pre- 
viously with  no  college  recruiting  pro- 
gram, college-bound  students  were 
not  followed  up  and  were  lost  as  pros- 
pects). 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Pat  Kilgal- 
len.  Reserve  Operations  Officer,  re- 
ports that  he  has  more  than  a dozen 
Nassau  Community  College  students 
in  the  Reserves.  “We  stress  to  stu- 
dents that  it’s  a good  way  to  earn  more 
than  $3,000  in  extra  money,  attend- 
ing basic  training  and  AIT  for  the 
summer,  while  getting  valuable  skill 
training  in  the  occupation  of  their 
choice.  Before  taking  basic,  they  take 
weekend  drills  at  Reserve  units  near 
them,  for  which  they  can  earn  about 
$50.00  for  each  weekend.” 

Polhemus  summed  up  with  the  ob- 
servation that  “the  only  real  stum- 
bling block  for  an  effective  college 
program  is  the  recruiter  himself.  There 
are  no  formulated  college  policies  on 
working  with  the  military.  If  you  en- 
counter an  administrator  who  is  un- 
cooperative or  anti- Army,  you  try  to 
educate  him  or  her.  If  that’s  not  pro- 
ductive, you  go  around  him,  to  other 
faculty  members  who’ll  work  with 
you.”  f 
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THE  SOLDIER’S  MEDAL  was  awarded  to  SSG 
Robert  L.  Pinkston,  the  Guthrie,  OK,  station  com- 
mander for  rescuing  persons  involved  in  a helicopter 
crash  at  Stuttgart  Army  Airfield,  Germany. 

“I  was  only  reacting  naturally,”  says  Pinkston,  “from 
being  in  aviation,  flying  helicopter  myself  and  being  in 
Vietnam.  I knew  about  helicopters.” 

The  certificate  accompanying  the  medal  presented 
to  Pinkston  outlines  the  helicopter  crash  and  his  ac- 
tions in  detail. 

“On  24  June  1977,  SSG  Robert  L.  Pinkston,  without 
regard  for  personal  well-being,  acted  courageously  and 
without  hesitation  in  rescuing  persons  involved  in  an 
aircraft  accident  at  Stuttgart  Army  Airfield,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

“Upon  witnessing  the  crash  of  a US  Air  Force  HH-53 
Helicopter  and  before  airfield  firefighting  equipment 
and  crash-rescue  personnel  could  reach  the  scene  of 
the  accident.  Sergeant  Pinkston  scaled  a ten-foot, 
triple  barbed-wire  reinforced  chain  link  fence  and 
rushed  one-hundred  meters  to  the  scene.  With  aircraft 
debris  still  falling,  he  conducted  immediate  life  saving 
and  crash-rescue  assistance. 

“Upon  first  arriving  at  the  crash  site.  Sergeant 
Pinkston  pulled  a man  suffering  a fracture  of  one  leg 
and  facial  lacerations  away  from  a burning  engine 
which  lay  beside  him.  The  injured  man  then  informed 
him  that  there  were  fourteen  persons  on  board  the 
helicopter,  and  Sergeant  Pinkston  conducted  a head 
count  for  the  other  individuals. 


“Finding  that  only  thirteen  persons  were  accounted 
for,  he  crawled  into  the  still  burning  aircraft  in  a valiant 
attempt  to  locate  the  last  man.  After  being  notified  that 
the  fourteenth  man  had  been  found  in  tall  grass  away 
from  the  aircraft.  Sergeant  Pinkston  aided  newly  ar- 
rived medical  personnel  in  placing  leg  splints  and 
providing  first  aid  treatment  to  injured  personnel. 

“He  then  assisted  in  carrying  the  injured  to  Med- 
Evac  aircraft  for  transportation  to  medical  facilities. 

“Actions  taken  by  Sergeant  Pinkston  on  24  June 
1977  were  essential  in  preventing  fatalities  and  min- 
imizing injuries  to  persons  aboard  the  crashed  aircraft. 
Sergeant  Pinkston  repeatedly  exposed  himself  to  the 
possibility  of  personnel  injury  from  flying  debris,  fire 
and  the  ever  present  danger  of  explosion  and  is  com- 
mended for  his  heroism. 

“Actions  taken  by  Sergeant  Pinkston  reflect  great 
honor  upon  him,  the  73rd  Military  Intelligence  Gom- 
pany  (Aerial  Surveillance)  and,  the  United  States  Army.” 
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COLORADO  SPRINGS  RECRUITERS  recently 
went  to  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units,  and  to 
Ft.  Carson,  CO,  to  coordinate  efforts  in  advertising  at 
the  International  Speedway. 

The  recruiters  involved  themselves  in  activities  at  the 
Speedway  by  presenting  Donnie  Allison  with  a clock  at 
one  of  the  major  races.  They  played  baseball  games  with 
radio  stations,  brewery  companies  and  other  local  busi- 
nesses on  the  weekends. 

They  also  sponsored  the  Colorado  Springs  March  of 
Dimes  walkathon,  which  included  over  2,000  partici- 
pants. 

The  Grand  Junction,  CO,  recruiters  got  into  the  act 
by  working  with  local  businesses  at  an  airshow  in  which 
the  Golden  Knights  ‘stole’  the  show  from  the  Blue 
Angels  with  their  superior  performances. 

The  Denver  Metro  recruiters  got  many  good  leads, 
along  with  a DRAP  team,  when  they  attended  a high 
school  ‘dragfest’  at  the  Bandimere  Speedway.  They 
plan  to  have  two  more  high  school  ‘dragfests’,  a Golden 
Knights  performance  and  a “Don  Prudhomme  Day”  at 
the  Speedway. 

The  recruiters  have  obtained  public  service  an- 
nouncements on  the  radio  and  at  these  community 
activities.  (Denver,  DRCJ 


The  Colorado  Springs  recruiters  and  their  famines  prepare 
Delayed  Entry  Program  packages  for  the  2,000  students 
who  particpated  in  the  March  of  Dimes  walkathon,  with 
Army  stickers  and  iron-ons  and  pamphiets  about  the  Army 
for  them  to  take  home  and  read.  (Denver  DRC) 
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WHAT  IS  THE  PRICE  OF  FREEDOM?  For  SSG 
Sharon  Brazell  of  the  Santa  Clara  Recruiting  Station  it’s 
talking  some  “straight  turkey”  to  reluctant  area  pros- 
pects. To  Gil  Hogue,  San  Francisco  DRC  A&SP  chief, 
it  involves  putting  some  creative  talent  to  work. 

Hogue  ended  up  “rough  sketching”  a design  for  a 
special  kind  of  recruiting  poster  — one  that  expresses  the 
real  importance  of  a word  so  often  taken  for  granted  . . . 
FREEDOM. 

“I’d  been  having  conversations  with  a great  number  of 
people  who  said  they  really  couldn’t  see  fighting  or  even 
being  drafted,”  said  Brazell. 

Brazell’s  normal  reaction  is  to  ask  them  if  they  thought 
their  freedom  was  worth  three  or  four  years  out  of  their 
lives.  When  they  ask  her  to  explain  further,  she  says  she 
believes  that  “three  or  four  years  in  the  service  is  a pretty 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  freedom  you’ll  enjoy  the  rest  of 
your  life.” 

The  more  she  thought  about  it,  the  more  the  idea  of  the 
anti-draft,  anti-fight  views  bugged  her.  She  finally  went 
to  Hogue  to  see  if  something  couldn’t  be  done  to  express 
her  view. 


“A  slogan,  maybe,”  she  said.  “Something  like  ‘is  three 
years  too  big  a price  to  pay  for  your  freedom.’  ” 

Hogue  went  to  work  with  pencil  and  paper.  “I  came  up 
with  a rough  sketch  along  the  lines  we  wanted,”  he  said. 
“Then  we  sent  the  sketch  to  the  Western  A&SP  art  shop  at 
Ft.  Scott,  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  They  did  the 
rest.” 

The  finished  product,  printed  in  red  and  blue  was 
distributed  in  limited  quantities.  The  11x14  inch  poster 
was  such  a success  that,  “We’ve  already  received  numer- 
ous requests  asking  for  more  of  them,”  (Gil  Hogue,  San 
Francisco  DRC) 

TEAMS  ARE  WHERE  YOU  FIND  THEM  and  at  times 
unrelated  activities  can  combine  to  attain  common 
goals. 

For  example,  why  would  a radio  station,  a soft  drink 
comany,  a service  station,  a baker,  a grocer,  a funeral 
home,  state  troopers  and  an  Army  recruiter  combine 
forces?  For  the  good  of  the  country?  For  individual 
satisfaction?  Or,  for  all  of  the  above?  The  answer  is  yes 
to  each  of  the  questions. 

It’s  the  4th  of  July  weekend  and  12  persons  are 
expected  to  die  on  Alabama  roads.  On  Major  highway 
31,  leading  north  and  south  from  Montgomery,  the 
civic-minded  persons  listed  above  established  a safety 
“island”  designed  to  reduce  highway  deaths  by  en- 
couraging travelers  to  stop  for  a rest  and  refreshment 
break. 

It  being  a warm,  sunny  Alabama  day,  the  funeral 
home  erected  a canvas  shelter.  The  service  station  sup- 
plied the  “island”  and  parking  space  to  accomodate 
18-wheelers.  A housewife  baked  cakes,  the  soft  drink 
company  provided  an  unlimited  supply  of  drinks,  and 
the  grocer  donated  coffee,  cream  and  sugar.  Radio 
station  WETU  in  Wetumpka,  AL,  assisted  by  the  High- 
way Patrol,  broadcast  safety  tips  and  traffic  advisories 
throughout  the  period. 

An  assistant  announcer,  relieving  regular  WETU 
personnel,  was  Army  recruiter  SFC  Billy  D.  Roberts. 

Two  announcers  were  always  on  the  air.  Sand- 
wiched in,  between  the  entertainment  and  safety  an- 
nouncements, were  running  commentaries  about  the 
Army  by  the  head  announcer  and  Roberts.  When  not  on 
the  air,  Roberts  developed  leads  and  distributed  Army 
literature  and  green  shopping  bags  to  island  visitors. 

The  solid  support  of  WETU  station  manager.  Bob 
McKinnon,  has  materially  improved  Army  recruiting  in 
the  Montgomery  area  and  led  to  Roberts’  regular 
participation  in  WETU  activities.  (Montgomery  DRC) 
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Army  Reserve  SGT  Antonio  Vega  congratulates  Cadet  Vicki 
L Smith  for  posting  an  exceptionally  high  score  on  her  first 
try  with  an  M-1 6 rifle.  The  two  part-time  soldiers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  301st  Military  police  prisoner  of  War  Camp, 
Livonia,  Ml.  Smith,  who  is  also  an  ROTC  cadet  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University  in  Ypsilanti,  belongs  to  the  301st  under 
the  Reserves/ROTC  Simultaneous  Membership  Program. 
She  received  her  degree  and  commission  in  August.  (300th 
MP  Command) 

HUNTS  POINT  RECRUITERS  in  the  New  York  City 
Bronx  are  grateful  for  a group  of  Army  Reservists.  Ten 
members  of  Company  B,  854th  Engineer  Battalion 
recently  took  a day  out  of  their  two-week  annual 
training  in  upstate  New  York  to  clean  up  the  old  Hunts 
Point  Recruiting  Station. 

Having  moved  from  crowded  and  well-worn  tem- 
porary facilities  into  a new  multi-service  station,  the 
Bronx  Recruiting  Area  of  the  Newburgh  DRC  needed  to 
remove  the  deteriorating  Hunts  Point  station  from  the 
public  eye.  The  abandoned  building  and  an  old  storage 
trailer  were  the  objects  of  vandalism  and  graffiti,  a 
definite  eyesore  to  the  community. 

In  a display  of  total  Army  support  for  recruiting,  the 
854th  took  on  the  demolition  and  removal  project.  The 
removal  project  not  only  provided  the  engineers  with 
some  practical  training  but  a welcome  community 
service  project  for  the  recruiters  as  well.  (Newburgh 
DRC] 

MORE  THAN  100  SOLDIERS  were  chosen  to  return 
to  the  Long  Island  DRC  as  recruiter  aides  for  a month  of 
duty  near  high  schools  from  which  they  recently  gradu- 
ated. 


The  soldiers,  according  to  LTC  John  P.  Fanning,  the 
DRC  commander,  were  chosen  to  augment  the  Home- 
town Recruiter  Aide  Program  because  of  their  out- 
standing record  in  the  Army. 

Some  of  the  specific  standards  the  soldiers  had  to 
meet  included  presenting  fine  military  bearing,  having 
clean  records  and  being  able  to  be  personable  and 
articulate. 

Fanning  expects  the  soldiers  to  be  open  in  relating 
their  positive  and  negative  experiences  in  the  Army. 
“We  expect  them  to  emphasize  career  opportunities, 
skill  training,  bonuses,  tuition  assistance  and  other 
benefits.  But  we  also  want  them  to  tell  about  any  rough 
going  they  may  have  encountered.  We  have  no  need  to 
paint  any  false  pictures,”  he  said.  (Long  Island  DRC] 


James  P.  Lamb,  center,  enjoys  a humorous  note  about  life 
in  basic  training  by  SGM  Georgia  M.  McClelland,  San  An- 
tonio DRC,  while  brother  SSG  William  A.  Lamb  II  of  the 
Corpus  Christ!  Recruiting  Station  listens.  Lamb  recruited 
his  brother  into  the  delayed  entry  program  a year  ago  and 
was  on  hand  to  see  him  sworn  in  at  the  San  Antonio  AFEES. 
(Ray  Dery,  San  Antonio  DRC) 


“MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  are  similar  in  many  respects  in  that 
they  are  both  American  institutions  which  value  pa- 
triotism, they  enjoy  heritages  built  on  past  exploits, 
dedication  and  commitment  from  their  people,  and 
require  physical  fitness  and  determination  of  those 
involved,”  said  the  announcer. 

Army  Appreciation  Night  at  the  Houston  Astro- 
dome opened  to  a standing  room  only  crowd  of  over 
45,000  baseball  fans  with  the  above  tribute. 

The  Army,  through  its  advertising  agent,  N.W.  Ayer, 
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provided  30,000  American  flags  that  were  distributed 
by  Astro  usherettes  to  the  fans  as  they  entered  the 
Dome.  Throughout  the  evening  the  rippling  of  the 
red,  white  and  blue  could  be  seen  throughout  the 
stands. 

Five  soldiers  from  an  Army  Ranger  battalion  at 
Hunter  Army  Air  Field,  GA,  were  the  featured  Army 
attraction  as  they  performed  a rappeling  demonstra- 
tion from  the  center  of  the  Astrodome  roof,  a drop  of 
more  than  210  feet. 


SP4  James  Bradshaw  makes  his  descent  during  a rappeling 
demonstration  fro  the  top  of  the  Astrodome. 


This  performance  also  featured  the  country’s  only 
“father-daughter”  Army  rappeling  team,  MSG  Bruce 
Welborn  and  newly  commissioned  2LT  Sherrie  Wel- 
born,  of  the  90th  Army  Reserve  Command,  San  An- 
tonio, TX.  The  Welborns  completed  a simultaneous 
rappel.  They  hold  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
father-daughter  team  to  graduate  from  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  Air  Assault  Course  at  Ft.  Campbell,  KY. 

The  Army  Rangers  who  joined  in  the  demonstration 
were  ILT  Mark  Soeth,  team  leader;  SGT  Jeffery  Boyd, 
Specialists  James  Bradshaw,  Jack  Rapannick,  Horace 
Turner,  and  PFC  Gordon  Shield. 

A Ft.  Sam  Houston,  TX,  color  guard  presented  the 


colors  and  SSG  Edwin  Crump,  a vocalist  with  the  fifth 
Army  Band,  sang  the  National  Anthem. 

Manning  two  booths  at  the  ball  game  recruiters 
handed  out  thousands  of  RPIs  and  produced  a number 
of  leads  as  they  talked  Army  to  the  Astro  fans. 

More  than  160  Delayed  Entry  personnel  were  the 
guests  at  the  Astros’  game.  (R.L.  Smith,  Houston  DRC) 


FOUR  JACKSON  DRC  OFFICERS  and  one  of  their 
wives  recently  proved  that  PT  can  be  not  only  fun  but  an 
aid  to  a good  cause. 

The  five  recently  joined  with  Jackson,  MS,  residents 
in  a promotional  effort  to  reconstruct  and  exhibit  a 60- 
million-year-old  whale  found  in  Yazoo  County,  MS. 

Known  as  the  Zygorhiza,  this  whale  swam  in  the 
warm  waters  which  covered  Mississippi  during  the 
Eocene  epoch.  The  16-foot  skeleton  is  the  most  com- 
plete zygorhiza  known  to  man. 

To  help  raise  the  $30,000  needed  to  exhibit  the 
whale,  the  group  ran  in  the  5,000  meter  “Predicted 
Time  ” Team  Race.  Major  Steven  Scharrer,  CPT  Den- 
nis and  Elayne  Gooch,  CPT  Joseph  Moran  Jr.,  and 
CPT  Roland  Fulmer  II  had  to  estimate  the  time  it 
would  take  for  their  team  to  complete  the  race  and 
came  within  10  minutes  of  finishing  in  that  time. 
(Jimmie  Harfield,  Jackson  DRC] 


Focusing  on  the  DEP  brought  a double  bonus  to  SGT  Frank 
L Purnell  of  the  Abington  Recruiting  Station  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia DRC.  Eighteen-year  old  twins  Anna,  left,  and 
Marie  Dering  enlisted  in  the  Army  last  February  as  high 
school  seniors.  They  are  at  Ft.  Dix,  NJ,  and  will  take  ad- 
vanced communications  training  at  Ft.  Devens,  MA.  (Phil- 
adelphia DRC) 
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All  new  for  two 


“A”  CELL  (SUPER  VEAP) 


AVAILABLE: 

Albany 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Concord 


Denver 

Des  Moines 

Harrisburg 

Honolulu 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 


Little  Rock 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 
Nashville 
New  Haven 
New  Orleans 
Peoria 


Phoenix 
Pittsburgh 
Richmond 
St.  Louis 
Salt  Lake 
San  Juan 
Santa  Ana 


ONLY  THE  ARMY  has  the  two  year  option. 


ONLY  THE  ARMY  has  Super  VEAP  kicker  of 
$2,000,  $4,000,  $6,000 


ELIGIBILITY:  (1)  High  School  Diploma  Grad 

(2)  AFQT  Score  50  or  higher 

(3)  Enlist  in  critical  skill 


YIELD:  UP  TO: 

$ 9,200  for  2 yr. 
$12,100  for3  yr. 
*$1  4,1 00  for  4 yr. 


OTHER  SERVICES: 

Offer  basic  VEAP  only 
($8,1 00  max  for 
3 or  4 years) 

No  2-year  enlistment 


*4  year  option  may  allow  also  for  bonus  of  up  to  $4,000 
yielding  a $18,100  package. 


“B”  CELL  (ULTRA  VEAP) 


AVAILABLE: 

Fort  Monmouth 
Newburgh 
Long  Island 


Atlanta  Cincinatti 

Miami  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City  Sacramento 

San  Francisco 


ONLY  THE 
ONLY  THE 


ARMY  has  the  two  year  option. 

ARMY  has  Ultra  VEAP  kicker  of 
$8,000  or  $12,000. 


ELIGIBILITY:  Same  as  Cell  “A” 


YIELD:  UP  TO:  OTHER  SERVICES: 

$1  5,200  for  2 yr.  Offer  basic  VEAP  only 

$20,1 00  for  3 yr.  ($8,1 00  max.  for 

or  *4  yr.  3 or  4 yrs.) 

No  two-year  enlistment 

*4  Year  option  may  allow  also  for  bonus  of  up  to 
$4,000  yielding  a $24,100  package. 


by  LTC  D.M.  Harris 
Chief,  Education  Liaison 

We  have  another  big  challenge  this  year.  You  already 
know  that.  But  here’s  the  good  news!  The  Army  has  some 
terrific  new  incentives  that  appeal  to  exactly  the  kind  of 
young  men  and  women  that  we  are  trying  to  attract.  Not 
only  that,  but  we  have  a significant  edge  on  the  competi- 
tion. Many  of  these  new  offers  are  available  only  in  the 
Army. 

There  are  many  young  people  out  there  who  are 
thinking  about  college  or  technical  training  after  high 
school.  They’re  bright  kids,  who  are  truly  qualified  for 
such  advanced  schooling.  They  have  probably  thought 
about  military  service  as  a way  of  getting  money  for  such 
schooling,  and  many  of  them  have  probably  considered 
doing  something  besides  going  to  school  for  a couple  of 
years  before  continuing  their  education.  So  why  haven’t 
they  joined  one  of  the  military  services? 

One  reason  is  that  a term  of  three  or  four  years  seems 
like  a big  commitment  when  you  are  only  18  years  old. 
This  year  we  have  an  answer  for  them.  We  now  offer  a 
two  year  enlistment  nation  wide  and  only  the  Army  has  it. 
Now,  when  we  couple  that  two-year  enlistment  with 
greatly  improved  educational  benefits,  we  have  a pack- 
age that  will  be  very  attractive  to  the  bright  young  man  or 
woman  who  have  the  aspirations  and  ability  to  improve 
themselves. 

The  educational  offers  are  a bit  complicated  when  you 
look  at  them  nation  wide.  That’s  because  there  are  four 
different  educational  packages,  presenting  four  differ- 
ent test  groups  or  “cells.”  The  idea  is  to  try  all  of  these  out 
and  determine  which  ones  are  the  most  effective  in 
attracting  the  people  we  want.  But  they  are  all  pretty 
good. 

Cell  “A”  includes  28  DRCs.  This  cell  offers  a two  year 
enlistment  plus  “Super  VEAP,”  but  only  to  those  enlist- 
ing in  the  Army.  The  other  services  do  not  have  a two 
year  enlistment,  and  offer  only  the  basic  VEAP  program, 
which  yields  a maximum  of  $8,100  for  education. 

The  Army  has  the  “Super  VEAP”  kicker  of  $2,000  for  a 
two-year  enlistment  and  $4,000  or  $6,000  respectively  for 
a three  or  four  year  enlistment.  Take  a look  at  the  “A”  Cell 
table  to  see  which  DRCs  have  this  offer. 

Cell  “B”  is  the  “Ultra  VEAP”  cell.  The  “B”  Cell  table 
outlines  that  offer,  which  has  been  in  place  since  1 
October  1980.  This  cell  has  the  $8,000  kicker  for  a two- 
year  enlistment  and  $12,000  for  three  or  four  years. 
Again,  only  the  Army  has  this  offer. 

Celt  “C”  is  a brand  new  offer.  The  ten  DRCs  in  this  cell 
offer  a GI  Bill-type  education  benefit  which  doesn’t 
require  the  soldier  to  contribute  a penny  of  his  or  her  own 
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money.  Just  like  the  kickers,  this  offer  is  available  only  to 
HSDGs  scoring  AFQT  50  or  higher  and  enlisting  in 
certain  skills.  Take  a look  at  the  table  for  details.  All  of 
the  services  have  this  new  test  offer,  but  only  the  Army 
can  couple  it  with  a two  year  enlistment. 

The  last  cell  is  another  new  test  offer.  Cell  “D”  is  a 
modification  of  the  VEAP  offer.  The  change  is  a big  one. 
In  the  other  VEAP  cells,  the  soldier  must  contribute  some 
amount  of  his  or  her  own  pay,  which  the  government 
matches  $2  for  every  $1  the  soldier  puts  in.  In  the  “D”  cell, 
the  soldier  contributes  nothing.  The  benefits  are  the  same 
as  “Super  VEAP”  but  Uncle  Sam  picks  up  the  soldier’s 
contribution  and  pays  it  for  him. 

Again,  this  special  program  is  available  only  to  HSDG, 
AEQT  50  or  higher,  who  enlist  in  critical  skills.  Nine 
DRCs  offer  this  super  new  offer,  and  they  are  identified 
in  the  “D”  cell  table.  All  services  have  the  “non-contri- 
butory  VEAP”  test,  but  only  the  Army  can  combine  it 
with  a two  year  enlistment  and  the  “Super  VEAP”  kicker. 

There  is  one  other  new  education  incentive  that  is 
available  everywhere  to  all  services.  It’s  called  “Loan 
forgiveness.”  Here’s  how  it  works.  Suppose  a student 


“D”  CELL  (SECTION  903) 
“Noncontributory  VEAP  offer” 


AVAILABLE: 

Albuquerque 

Charlotte 

Columbia 


Detroit 

Lansing 

Milwaukee 


Oklahoma  City 
Portland 
Raleigh 
San  Antonio 


ONLY  THE  ARMY  has  the  two  year  option. 

ONLY  THE  ARMY  combines  this  offer  with  the  “SUPER 
VEAP”  $2,000,  $4,000,  $6,000  kicker. 

ELIGIBILITY:  (1)  High  School  Diploma  Grad 

(2)  AFQT  Score  50  or  higher. 

(3)  Enlist  in  a critical  skill  after  1 Dec  80. 

BENEFITS  AND  YIELD: 

No  Soldier  Contribution  Required. 

PLUS  benefits  transferable  to  dependents  after 
reenlistment. 

UP  TO:  $ 9,200  for  2 yrs. 

$1  2,1 00  for  3 yrs. 

*$14,100  for  4 yrs. 


*4  year  option  may  allow  also  for  bonus  of  up  to 
$4,000  yielding  a $18,100  package. 

OTHER  SERVICES:  Offer  only  basic  VEAP  — $8,1  OO 
max.  for3  or4  years,  No  two  year 
enlistment. 


borrowed  money  for  college  within  the  last  five  years 
under  one  of  the  government  loan  programs  [the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  or  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
programs). 

If  that  student  joins  the  Active  Army  or  the  USAR  this 
year  and  is  a HSDG,  AEQT  50  or  higher  enlisting  in  a 
critical  skill,  the  government  will  forgive  a portion  of  that 
loan  for  every  year  of  active  or  reserve  service.  For  active 
duty  service,  33V3%  of  the  loan  or  $1,500,  whichever  is 
greater  will  be  forgiven  for  each  year  of  service  com- 
pleted. For  Reserves,  it’s  15%  or  $500  per  year  of  reserve 
service,  whichever  is  greater.  And  this  loan  forgiveness 
benefit  can  be  combined  with  other  educational  benefit 
programs  described  in  the  cell  tables! 

So  that’s  the  good  news.  More  information  on  these 
programs  is  available  through  the  pertinent  regulations 
and  policy  work,  especially  the  offer  available  in  a 
specific  area.  We’ve  been  given  the  tools  to  do  the  job. 
Let’s  make  it  happen. 


“C”  CELL  (SECTION  901) 

“Gl  Bill  type  benefits” 

AVAILABLE: 

Beckley  Houston  Niagra  Falls  Syracuse 

Dallas  Jackson  Philadelphia 

Omaha  Louisville  Seattle 

ONLY  THE  ARMY  has  the  two  year  option. 

ELIGIBILITY:  (1)  High  School  Diploma  Grad. 

(2)  AFQT  Score  50  or  higher 

(3)  Enlist  is  critical  skill  after  1 Dec  80. 

(4)  No  benefits  unless  two  years  of  ser- 
vice completed. 

(5)  Cannot  participate  in  VEAP. 

BENEFITS  AND  YIELD: 

$1 ,200  tuition  each  year  p/us  $2,700  subsistence 
allowance  earned  for  each  year  of  active  service 
completed,  up  to  four  years. 

No  soldier  contribution  required. 

UP  TO:  2 yrs.  benefits  = $ 7,800 
3 yrs.  benefits  = $11 ,700 
*4  yrs.  benefits  = $1  5,600 

*4  yr.  option  may  allow  also  for  bonus  of  up  to  $4,000 
yielding  a $19,600  package. 

PLUS  benefits  option  to  select  60%  cash  payment 
after  reenlistment. 

PLUS  benefits  transferable  to  dependents  after 
reenlistment 
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“Promise,  large  promise,  is  the 
soul  of  an  advertisement.” 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 


By  Tom  Evans 
Deputy  Director,  A&SP 


Advertising  in  the  modern  sense 
scarcely  existed  in  Dr.  Johnson’s 
London,  much  less  in  v^hat  he  knew 
as  the  13  American  colonies.  His 
comment  is  nonetheless  apt  and  can 
be  improved  only  by  elaboration. 

An  ad  works  if  potential  buyers 
want  or  need  what  it  promises.  And  if 
they  believe  that  what  is  promised 
will  be  delivered. 

An  ad  can  work  if  the  promise  is 
not  kept  . . . but  only  until  the  word 
gets  around. 

Finally,  an  ad  can  work  only  if  it  is 
seen  or  heard  often  enough  to  en- 
gage the  attention  and  interest  of  an 
audience  that  the  miracles  of  mod- 
ern mass  communication  have 
turned  into  the  most  expert  and  dis- 
criminating consumers  in  history.  In 
general,  this  is  not  a job  for  one  ad, 
much  less  one  ad  one  time. 

Modern  advertisers  think  in  terms 
of  campaigns  in  the  full  military 
sense  of  the  word:  systematic,  or- 
ganized and  persistent  efforts  to  pen- 
etrate defense^,  to  maneuver  in  the 
market  place,  to  overcome  en- 
trenched adversaries,  to  hold  hard 
won  territory. 

Successful  campaign  planning 
begins,  of  course,  with  an  intelli- 


gence estimate.  Prospects  are  iden- 
tified and  their  potential  for  becom- 
ing good  customers  is  evaluated. 
How  their  wants  and  needs  bear  on 
what  can  be  offered  is  carefully 
probed.  What  the  competition  offers 
must  be  considered.  What  prospects 
know  and  feel  about  the  advertiser  — 
his  integrity  and  ability  to  deliver  on 
promises  — may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence, and  so  becomes  an  essential 
element  of  information. 

Strategy 

A strategy,  in  military  parlance,  is 
a plan  for  engaging  the  enemy  under 
the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances possible. 

Strategic  planners  marry  what 
their  intelligence  tells  them  about  an 
adversary  to  what  they  know  of  their 
own  capabilities  and  limitations. 
They  consider  how  friendly  forces 
can  be  massed  and  directed  at  points 
of  greatest  vulnerability.  They  cata- 
logue and  prioritize  objectives,  per- 
haps writing  off  altogetfier  some  that 
are  peripheral  or  not  achieveable  at 
reasonable  cost. 

They  arrive  not  at  a single  solu- 
tion, but  at  alternatives  to  be  tested 
under  various  sets  of  assumptions. 

Selling  is  not  war,  but,  if  the  rules 
of  engagement  are  friendlier,  it 
yields  the  sarrie  advantage  to  those 


who  plan  well.  Strategic  planning  by 
advertisers  is  called  “positioning”, 
and  it  involves  the  same  weighing  of 
intelligence,  the  same  calculation  of 
strength  and  weakness,  the  same 
sifting  of  priorities. 

For  an  example  that  can  be 
checked  out  any  night  of  the  week, 
America’s  largest  brewers  have 
clearly  made  a strategic  decision 
that  the  way  to  sell  a whole  lot  of  beer 
is  to  advertise  exclusively  to  the 
horny-handed  sons  of  toil  who  drink 
80  percent  of  the  stuff,  even  though 
they  are  known  to  represent  a minori- 
ty of  beer  drinkers. 

These  brands  have  been  “posi- 
tioned” as  a refreshment  that  is 
quaffed,  one  that  goes  with  honest 
sweat,  the  great  outdoors  and  male 
companionship. 

The  casual  beer  drinkers,  the  sip- 
pers,  the  cosmopolitans  who  need  to 
demonstrate  their  discriminating 
tastes  and  the  ladies  have  been  ig- 
nored ...  or  rather  left  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  exports. 

Positioning  the  Army 

How  should  Army  opportunities 
be  positioned?  A strategic  planning 
process  which  started  last  January 
began  with  the  notion  that  new  per- 
ceptions of  Army  service  helpful  to 
recruiting  in  the  competitive  80’s 
must  be  conveyed  by  Army  adver- 
tising. 

The  search  for  a new  ingredient 
began.  First  we  looked  at  everything 
research  has  told  us  about  our  aud- 
ience and  at  how  we  have  been  com- 
municating with  them. 

Current  Army  advertising  prom- 
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ises  opportunities  to  learn  a skill,  to 
get  a start  toward  a college  degree, 
to  become  self  sufficient,  to  learn 
what  you  are  capable  of,  to  serve 
your  country. 

Army  service  is  positioned  as  a 
logical  step  after  high  school  for  the 
young  man  who  is  not  ready,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  to  enter  college  or 
the  world  of  work.  Our  “intelligence” 
told  us  this  was  all  still  valid. 

Surveys  of  prospects  and  enlist- 
ees conducted  regularly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  ask  them  what 
their  needs  are  and  how  they  think 
the  military  services  stack  up  in 
meeting  them.  These  surveys  also 
measure  advertising  penetration: 
How  well  people  surveyed  recall  ad- 
vertising message  content. 

Review  of  the  most  recent  survey 
data  verified  that  our  advertising  has 
spoken  to  things  that  meet  the  wants 
and  needs  of  young  people  and  also 
that  it  has  penetrated  well. 

Then  what  more  could  be  done? 
For  an  answer,  a body  of  research 
that  probed  more  deeply  into  atti- 
tudes and  motivations  of  young  peo- 
ple was  consulted.  Small  group  dis- 
cussions — called  Focus  Groups  in 
the  advertising  industry  — give  peo- 
ple opportunities  to  explain  them- 
selves more  fully.  In  particular,  they 


tend  to  go  into  detail  about  what  they 
don’t  like  about  military  service  in 
general  and  the  Army  in  particular. 

The  list  of  these  deterrents  to  en- 
listment is  a fairly  long  one  and  in- 
cludes some  we  can’t  change  or 
shouldn’t  try  to  explain  away.  Mil- 
itary discipline,  for  instance,  is  not 
an  attraction,  and  the  risks  of  in- 
volvement in  combat  are  prominent- 
ly mentioned  as  problems,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  Army  and  the 
Marine  Corps. 

However,  in  reviewing  this  body  of 
data  the  folks  at  N.  W.  Ayer  were 
able  to  pinpoint  some  recurring  no- 
tions of  the  Army  — most  pertinent- 
ly that  it  is  less  modern  in  outlook 
and  opportunities  than  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  — that  can  be  addressed. 
Young  people  buy  it  when  we  tell 
them  the  Army  offers  a wealth  of  skill 
training  opportunities.  But  there  is  a 
tendency  to  feel  it  is  training  that  is 
good  enough  for  somebody  else. 
That  it  is  less  up-to-date  and  thor- 
ough than  training  available  from 
other  services  or  civilian  sources. 

Such  perceptions  are  not  easily 
changed.  No  amount  of  saying, 
“Hey!  we’re  up-to-date”  would  do  the 
job.  But  the  scheduled  and  highly 
publicized,  introduction  over  the 
next  few  years  of  many  new  weapons 


and  support  systems  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  show  in  a credible  manner 
that  the  Army  is  a “state  of  the  art” 
outfit.  And  our  research  has  told  us 
that,  if  properly  presented,  such  a 
notion  will  increase  receptivity  to 
Army  service  by  well  qualified  young 
people. 

The  Planning  Process 

As  a result  of  the  analysis  con- 
ducted and  the  results  of  testing  with 
groups  of  prospects  and  influencers, 
the  Army’s  emerging  high  technol- 
ogy will  be  a feature  in  FY  81  adver- 
tising. The  way  it  is  treated  will  begin 
a repositioning  of  the  Army,  a shift- 
ing of  stubbornly  held  images,  that  is 
the  work  not  of  months,  but  years.  It 
is  the  most  notable  feature  to  emerge 
from  a systematic  planning  regimen 
followed  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, members  of  the  USAREC  staff 
and  the  contract  advertising  agency, 
N.  W.  Ayer,  over  the  past  11  months. 

It  was  not  the  only  avenue  ex- 
plored (see  chart],  and  it  is  far  from 
being  a formula  which  can  be  trans- 
lated into  advertising  executions. 
However,  it  provided  a basis  for  new 
directions,  a idea  that  has  provided  a 
focus  for  the  creation  of  a new  style  of 
Army  advertising.  How  that  has  been 
accomplished  is  another  story  . . . for 
next  month’s  issue.  ^ 


POSITIONING 

PRE-EXPOSURE  ATTITUDES 

• Negative  misconceptions  of  the  Army 

• Belief  that  Army  wasn’t  talking  to  them 

• Belief  that  Army  was  for  someone  else 

• Army  of  the  40’s 

• Other  services  are  more  viable  option 


FOCUS  GROUPS 

Expose  12  groups  to  different  positioning  concepts  to 
determine  which  has  greatest  appeal  and  which  has 
greatest  effect  in  changing  attitude  toward  Army 

Discussion  Points 

• Believability 

• Image  — confirmed  or  denied 

• Does  it  motivate  you 


RESEARCH 

POSITIONING  CONCEPTS 

• Technology 

• Natural  Career  Development  Step 

• Army  is  Smarter  Than  You  Think 

• Pride  and  Patriotism 

• Personal  Challenge 

• Right  Times 

RESEARCH  RESULTS 

• Technology  had  greatest  appeal 

• Technology  most  effective  in  dispelling  negative 
image 

• Effect  was  universal  among  all  target  groups 
— Blacks  — Whites  — Hispanics 

— males  — females 

— prospects  — influencers 

— all  regions 

— & Education  levels 

• Technology  was  believable 

• Technology  enhanced  other  Army  offers 
(i.e.  skill  training,  education,  etc.) 
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I fcH  GRADUATION 

l¥HAT  WILL  YOU  BiDOIMG? 


THIS' 

WHERE  r 


ARMY... 

JR  OF  CHOICE! 


Sergeant  Robert  Wilson  (above  left)  to  show  a recruiting  student  where  his  or  cruiter  knows  where  he  stands, 
explains  the  many  opportunities  avail-  her  strengths  and  weaknesses  lie.  Upon 
able  to  an  applicant.  RECEX  is  designed  completion  of  RECEX  the  potential  re- 


This  is  RECEX 


by  CRT  Jerry  R.  Harke 
WRRC 

In  a tiny  second  floor  room,  two 
men  scribble  notes  to  themselves  as 
they  alternate  their  attention  from  a 
small  television  screen  to  a third 
man  speaking  over  the  telephone. 

Downstairs,  in  a carpeted  room 
decorated  with  colorful  posters,  a 
closed  circuit  camera  is  trained  on  a 
slim  man  with  a telephone  receiver 
pressed  to  his  ear.  His  green  uni- 
form, yellow  chevrons,  and  liberty 
bell  patch  identify  him  as  an  Army 
recruiter. 

The  man  on  the  telephone  up- 
stairs plays  the  role  of  a disinter- 
ested, and  less  than  cooperative 
prospective  applicant  challenging 
the  recruiter’s  sales  pitch  to  join  the 
Army. 

After  a grueling  test  of  telephone 
sales  proficiency,  the  prospective 
applicant,  changing  back  into  his 


instructor  role,  tells  the  recruiter  to 
take  a break  and  then  come  upstairs 
for  a critique. 

The  scene  is  the  Army  Recruiting 
Command’s  Recruiting  Exercise,  us- 
ually called  RECEX,  at  Ft.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  IN. 

RECEX  is  the  final  phase  of  the 
Army  Recruiter  Course,  a multiple 
hurdle  program  designed  to  prepare 
non-commissioned  officers  for  re- 
cruiting assignments.  Both  new  and 
veteran  recruiters  attend  RECEX  to 
test  and  polish  the  skills  they  need  to 
attract  young  men  and  women  to  the 
Army. 

According  to  MSG  Ralph  Cald- 
well, director  of  RECEX,  learning  to 
be  an  effective  recruiter  is  not  an 
easy  task.  However,  Caldwell  says, 
“RECEX  has  proven  highly  useful  in 
identifying  weak  areas  and  very  ef- 
fective in  its  corrective  impact  on  the 
recruiting  student.’’ 


The  student  is  positioned  in  front 
of  a closed  circuit  camera  in  a mock 
recruiting  station  and  is  given  a list 
of  prospective  applicants  to  tele- 
phone for  personal  interviews. 

Even  the  veteran  recruiter  feels 
the  pressure  build  as  the  exercise  be- 
gins. Each  time  the  student  dials  the 
phone,  an  instructor  answers  assum- 
ing a predetermined  identity  and 
creating  a variety  of  realistic  situa- 
tions for  the  student  to  handle. 

Exercise  play  stimulates  the  pres- 
sure of  the  real  world  recruiting  en- 
vironment through  knowledge  that 
not  only  the  camera,  but  also  peers 
and  instructors,  are  watching  and 
judging  every  move. 

A graduate  of  the  Army  Recruit- 
ing Course,  SGT  Robert  Wilson  from 
Liverpool,  NY,  vividly  recalls  his 
RECEX  experience.  According  to 
Wilson,  “The  recruiting  student 
learns  what  being  his  own  critic  real- 
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ly  means  when  he  views  the  video- 
tape of  his  performance.  When  see- 
ing himself  as  others  do,  the  student 
often  finds  his  mistakes  obvious  and 
sometimes  embarrassing!” 

Caldwell  agrees  the  videotape 
playback  session  is  highly  effective 
in  its  impact  on  the  student.  After 
students  have  completed  the  exer- 
cise, instructors  critique  their  tele- 
phone sales  techniques,  proficiency 
in  the  sales  interview,  and  provide 
suggestions  for  improvement.  The 
students  then  view  their  perform- 
ances on  television  monitors. 

Major  Lee  Tarvin,  chief  of  the 
Army  Recruiting  Command’s 
Schools  Operations  Division  at  Ft. 
Harrison,  calls  the  RECEX  schedule 
a fast  paced  intense  program.  Tarvin 
reaffirms  the  Army  Recruiter  Course 
is  not  a leisurely  program,  but  one 
designed  to  produce  only  the  highest 
quality  recruiters. 

When  students  leave  RECEX,  the 
silent  closed  circuit  camera  record- 
ing their  activity  will  be  replaced  by 
the  American  public.  According  to 
Tarvin  “That’s  where  the  real  test  for 
the  Army  recruiter  begins.” 


Sergeant  Wilson  explains  to  the  appli-  portant  part  of  RECEX. 
cant  all  the  things  an  Army  enlistment  can 
do.  Face-to-face  interviews  are  an  im- 


A strong  introduction  and  greeting  is 
essential. 


The  critique  is  the  crucial  point  for 
many  students.  Here  they  learn  the  “thrill 


of  victory  or  the  agony  of  defeat.  ” 
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The  attitudes  of  high  school  seniors 
towards  draft  registration 
and  related  issues. 


by  Yuval  Zacks 
ROTC  cadet 
William  & Mary  College 

In  recent  months  a great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
views  of  college  and  university  stu- 
dents concerning  draft  registration, 
possible  resumption  of  military  con- 
scription, and  related  defense  issues. 
Various  national  public  opinion 
polls  have  yielded  interesting  and 
provocative  results. 

The  college  population  though,  is 
a very  specific  one.  College  students 
constitute  only  approximately  twen- 
ty-five percent  of  the  18-24  year  old 
age  group,  and  of  these  twenty-five 
percent,  the  vast  majority  are  white, 
from  an  urban  or  metropolitan  area, 
of  middle-class  background,  and 
about  forty-five  percent  come  from  a 
family  where  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold has  already  attained  a college 
education. 

The  high  school  student,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  a diverse  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  Because  of 
compulsory  education  laws,  and  the 
general  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance, in  our  society,  of  obtaining  at 
least  a high  school  diploma,  the 
large  majority  of  youth  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  are 
students. 

According  to  recent  statistics, 
92%  of  the  people  in  this  age  group 
are  high  school  students.  Although 
not  all  high  school  students  intend  to 
pursue  their  education  after  gradua- 
tion, they  are  all  potential  draftees, 
and  are,  therefore,  at  least  as  much 
affected  by  the  United  States’  mili- 
tary policies  as  are  college  students. 
Unfortunately,  the  views  of  high 
school  students,  particularly  sen- 


iors, relating  to  the  above  mentioned 
issues,  are  often  ignored  and  left 
unexamined. 

In  an  attempt  to  explore  the  atti- 
tudes of  this  hitherto  neglected  pop- 
ulation, the  following  study  was  con- 
ducted in  southwest  Virginia.  Four 
regional  high  school  samples  were 
examined,  two  from  rural  and  two 
from  urban  institutions.  A couple  of 
senior  history  classes  were  surveyed 
in  each  school,  generating  a com- 
bined sample  of  two  hundred. 

The  questionnaire  administered 
to  the  students  consisted  of  two 
parts.  The  first  section  sought  to 
identify  and  categorize  various  dem- 
ographic characteristics,  such  as 
father’s  occupation,  sex,  age,  youth 
group  involvement  and  church  par- 
ticipation. 

The  second  section  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire dealt  both  generally  and 
specifically  with  the  student’s  views 
regarding  military  related  topics.  Of 
nineteen  questions  four  were  con- 
cerned with  the  student’s  post-high 
school  plans  and  familiarity  with  the 
various  branches  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Four  questions  dealt  with  issues 
directly  related  to  President  Car- 
ter’s draft  registration  proposal,  the 
efficacy  of  the  volunteer  army,  and 
the  reinstitution  of  the  draft.  Three 
questions  had  to  do  with  the  treat- 
ment of  draft  evaders  and  conscien- 
tious objectors,  and  one  question  re- 
ferred to  the  granting  of  college  de- 
ferments to  students  subject  to  draft. 

The  seven  remaining  items  dealt 
with  various  hypothetical  situations 
and  asked  student’s  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  engage  in  military  action  in 


order  to  reconcile  these  situations. 
An  example  of  such  a question  is: 
“Should  the  United  States  go  to  war 
if  Hawaii  were  attacked  by  a hostile 
nation?”  After  the  administration  of 
the  questionnaire,  a series  of  statis- 
tical analyses  were  conducted  in  or- 
der to  determine  relationships  be- 
tween answers  given  in  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  survey,  as  well  as 
interrelationships  between  the  stu- 
dents’ attitudes  toward  the  various 
issues. 

Demographic 
Characteristics 
of  the  Sample 

As  previously  noted,  the  size  of  all 
the  samples  combined  was  two  hun- 
dred. The  urban  high  school  sample 
consisted  of  97  participants:  50  fe- 
males and  47  males.  The  rural  sam- 
ple was  comprised  of  103  students: 
55  females  and  48  males.  The  med- 
ian age  in  both  populations  was  18, 
the  minimum  age  for  draft  registra- 
tion and  conscription. 

The  first  topic  dealth  with  in  the 
demographic  part  of  the  questionnaire 
had  to  do  with  the  father’s  occupation. 
The  issue  here  was  whether  or  not  the 
father’s  job  was  in  any  way  signifi- 
cantly associated  with  the  answers 
provided  by  the  student  to  the  various 
pertinent  questions. 

In  the  urban  sample,  blue-collar 
employment  accounted  for  31%  of 
the  fathers’  occupations,  while  bus- 
iness accounted  for  19%.  In  the  rural 
sample,  53%  of  the  fathers  worked  in 
blue-collar  jobs  and  only  11%  were 
engaged  in  business.  Farming  ac- 
counted for  only  one  percent  of  the 
fathers’  occupations  in  the  rural 
samples. 
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of  similar  importance  for  sub- 
sequent analysis  was  youth  group 
involvement  and  active  church  par- 
ticipation among  the  students.  In  the 
urban  sample,  38%  claimed  to  be- 
long to  a youth  group,  24%  to  a 
church  youth  group,  4%  to  Boy 
Scouts/Girl  Scouts,  and  10%  to 
some  other,  unspecified,  organiza- 
tions. In  the  rural  sample,  on  the 
other  hand,  64%  of  the  respondents 
claimed  to  belong  to  a youth  group. 

Of  these,  35%  listed  membership 
in  a church  youth  group,  5%  in  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  (FAA], 
1%  in  Boy  Scouts/Girl  Scouts,  and 
23%  in  unspecified  groups.  By  the 
same  token,  only  33%  of  the  youths 
in  the  urban  sample  asserted  active 
participation  in  church  activities, 
while  in  the  rural  sample  over  50% 
did  so. 

Another  variable  of  importance 
was  the  student’s  post-high  school 
plans.  (This  question  was  formally 
asked  in  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, but  it  is  pertinent  demo- 
graphic information).  In  the  urban 
sample,  42%  expressed  a desire  to 
pursue  their  studies  at  the  college 
level,  43%  intended  to  work,  5%  were 
interested  in  some  type  of  vocation- 


al or  technical  school,  7%  wanted  to 
enlist  in  the  armed  forces  and  3%  did 
not  specify  particular  plans. 

Of  the  rural  population,  58% 
wished  to  attend  college,  31%  to 
work,  2%  to  enroll  in  a vocational 
school,  6%  to  join  the  armed  ser- 
vices, and  the  remaining  3%  were  un- 
decided about  their  future.  Of  those 
in  the  urban  sample  expressing  an 
interest  in  attending  college,  2% 
wanted  to  join  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Gorps  (ROTC),  while  in  the 
rural  sample,  where  a notably  higher 
percentage  of  the  population  classi- 
fied themselves  as  college  bound, 
less  than  one  percent  stated  the  in- 
tent to  join  ROTG. 

An  overview  of  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  sam- 
ples yielded  diverse  and  distinct  sta- 
tistics. While  the  rural  sample  was 
comprised  primarily  of  students 
from  blue-collar  working  class  back- 
grounds, active  in  church  affairs  and 
youth  group  associations  (especially 
of  the  Fundamentalist  denomina- 
tion], they  expressed  a significantly 
greater  interest  in  acquiring  a col- 
lege education  than  did  their  urban 
counterparts. 

In  addition,  those  in  the  rural 


areas  expressed  less  of  an  interest  in 
enlisting  in  the  armed  forces  or  par- 
ticipating in  college  ROTC  pro- 
grams. In  light  of  these  facts,  an 
analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  questionnaire  will 
now  be  both  more  meaningful  and 
complete. 

Main  Results  of  the  Survey 

General  trends  in  both  the  urban 
and  rural  samples  can  be  summar- 
ized as  follows:  The  recent  draft  reg- 
istration proposal  was  accepted  pos- 
itively, with  males  preferring  the  reg- 
istration of  both  sexes  and  females 
favoring  that  of  males  only.  The  maj- 
ority of  the  students  advocated  the 
institution  of  a draft  only  during 
times  of  a national  emergency. 

The  attitude  toward  conscienti- 
ous objectors  and  the  release  of  this 
group  from  military  service  was  gen- 
erally sympathetic,  although  the 
students  supported  the  members  of 
this  group’s  participation  in  some 
other  form  of  national  service.  A no- 
ticeable leniency  toward  draft  evad- 
ers existed  in  the  samples.  College 
students  were  viewed  as  worthy  of 
educational  deferments  during  a 
draft  by  college  and  non-college 
bound  students  alike. 


TABLE  I:  Attitudes  toward  draft  registration  in  high  school  samples 


SEX  NUMBER  OF 

CASES 

PERCENT  OF  STUDENTS  SUPPORTING 

URBAN  SAMPLE 

REGISTRATION  OF 

REGISTRATION  OF 

NO 

BOTH  MEN  AND 

MEN 

REGISTR- 

WOMEN 

ONLY 

ATI  ON 

MALE 

47 

32% 

19% 

49% 

FEMALE 

50 

24% 

28% 

48% 

TOTAL 

97 

28% 

24% 

48% 

RURAL  SAMPLE 

MALE 

. 48 

35% 

19% 

46% 

FEMALE 

. 55 

25% 

27% 

48% 

TOTAL  

103 

30% 

23% 

47% 
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There  was  general  agreement 
that  the  United  States  should  not 
become  militarily  involved  in  a for- 
eign war  in  order  to  stop  the  military 
agression  of  other  countries,  but  it 
was  felt  that  the  United  States 
should  exercise  its  military  might  in 
order  to  protect  its  national  inter- 
ests and  territorial  holdings.  To  a 
lesser  extent,  the  students  asserted 
that  the  United  States’  military  ac- 
tion was  a necessary  response  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  communist 
countries. 

Females  were  less  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  military  activities  than 
were  males.  A notable  majority  of 
the  students  stated  that  the  United 
States  should  work  together  with  the 
USSR  to  curtail  the  expansion  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Several  other  variables  of  inter- 
est which  appeared  in  the  study  dealt 
with  associations  between  demo- 
graphic characteristics  and  re- 
sponses to  the  second  part  of  the 
questionnaire.  It  was  determined 
that  in  the  samples  the  fathers’  occu- 
pations had  no  recognizable  impact 
on  the  respondents’  attitude  toward 
either  draft  registration  or  the  insti- 
tution of  military  conscription.  The 
students  who  stated  that  they  par- 
ticipated in  church  activities  advo- 
cated, to  a greater  extent,  the  pun- 
ishment of  draft  evaders  than  did 
those  who  claimed  no  church  affil- 
iation. 

In  reference  to  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, on  the  other  hand,  the  stu- 
dents who  did  not  participate  in 
church  affairs  were  less  inclined  to 
favor  the  release  from  military  ser- 
vice of  this  group  than  were  the  other 
participants  in  the  survey.  Similar- 
ly, students  enrolled  in  church  youth 
groups  recommended  taking  a firm- 
er position  against  draft  dodgers  than 
the  members  of  other  youth  groups, 
primarily  Boy  Scouts/Girls  Scouts. 

Specific  Analysis 
of  the  Survey 

The  second  section  of  the  ques- 


tionnaire, as  previously  explained, 
dealt  primarily  with  substantive  is- 
sues regarding  the  United  States’ 
defense  posture  and  related  issues. 

The  great  majority  of  the  students 
participating  in  both  the  urban  and 
rural  samples  expressed  familiarity 
with  the  basic  points  of  President 
Carter’s  recent  draft  registration 
proposal. 

Table  I illustrates  the  views  in  the 
urban  and  rural  samples,  respec- 
tively, with  regard  to  draft  registra- 
tion. 

These  statistics  show  that  in  both 
the  urban  and  rural  samples  regis- 
tration was  approved  by  a slight 
majority  of  the  students.  In  both 
samples  the  males  favored  the  regis- 
tration of  both  men  and  women  while 
the  females  preferred  the  registra- 
tion of  men  only. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  volunteer 
army  was  another  topic  on  which  the 
students  expressed  various  opinions. 
In  the  urban  sample,  56%  of  the  stu- 
dents felt  that  the  volunteer  army 
was  the  best  way  to  meet  the  United 
States’  military  defense  needs.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  50%  of  the  rural 
sample  expressed  such  an  opinion. 

Associations  with  respect  to  the 
respondents’  attitudes  toward  draft 
registration  and  opinion  on  the  vol- 
unteer army  were  also  examined.  In 
the  urban  sample,  out  of  the  27  stu- 
dents (both  male  and  female]  who 
favored  the  registration  of  both  men 
and  women  over  the  age  of  18,  81% 
felt  that  the  all  volunteer  army  was 
not  the  best  way  to  meet  the  United 
States  military  defense  needs. 

In  the  same  sample,  23  students 
preferred  only  the  registration  of 
men,  and  52%  of  these  claimed  that 
the  volunteer  army  was  ineffective, 
while  out  of  the  47  students  who  cat- 
egorically opposed  any  form  of  regis- 
tration only  19%  deemed  the  volun- 
teer system  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
rural  sample,  the  statistics  showed 
similar  trends,  although  the  two 
samples  varied  significantly  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  approval  on  this 
issue. 

Out  of  the  31  who  favored  the  reg- 
istration of  both  men  and  women, 
68%  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 


volunteer  army  was  a poor  way  to 
meet  the  United  States’  defense 
needs.  Of  the  24  students  who  fav- 
ored the  registration  of  men  only, 
71%  criticized  the  current  volunteer 
system,  and  of  the  remaining  48  who 
entirely  opposed  registration,  30% 
stated  opposition  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. These  statistics  show  that  those 
surveyed  in  the  urban  sample  who 
favored  the  registration  of  both 
sexes  stated  most  requently  that  the 
volunteer  army  was  ineffective, 
while  in  the  rural  sample  the  stu- 
dents supporting  the  registration  of 
men  only  expressed  similar  criti- 
cism. 

An  additional  topic  dealt  with  in 
the  questionnaire  concerned  the 
respondents’  attitude  toward  the  in- 
stitution of  a draft.  Table  II  portrays 
the  views  of  the  students  in  the  urban 
and  rural  samples  in  this  matter. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  in 
both  samples  the  large  majority  of 
students  favored  the  institution  of  a 
draft  only  during  times  of  a national 
emergency.  More  females  preferred 
that  a draft  never  be  instituted  than 
that  there  will  be  a draft  at  all  times. 
Males,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
somewhat  more  inclined  to  support 
a draft  at  all  times  than  never  in- 
stituting one  at  all. 

Another  association  examined  in 
the  survey  was  between  the  replies 
given  in  regard  to  registration  and 
those  concerning  the  institution  of  a 
draft.  In  the  urban  sample,  out  of 
those  who  favored  the  registration  of 
both  sexes,  67%  claimed  that  a draft 
should  be  instituted  only  at  times  of  a 
national  emergency,  27%  favored  a 
draft  at  all  times,  and  10%  opposed  a 
draft  at  any  time. 

Of  those  favoring  the  registration 
of  men  only,  74%  stated  that  a draft 
should  occur  only  during  times  of 
national  emergency,  and  the  re- 
maining 26%  supported  Universal 
Military  Training.  Out  of  those  op- 
posing draft  registration  altogether, 
57%  still  saw  a need  for  instituting  a 
draft  during  a national  emergency. 
The  remaining  respondents  in  this 
group  insisted  that  a draft  should 
never  occur  under  any  circum- 
stances. 
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In  the  rural  sample,  of  those  sup- 
porting the  registration  of  both  men 
and  women,  81%  stated  that  a draft 
should  be  instituted  only  during  a 
national  emergency.  The  remaining 
20%  favored  a draft  at  all  times.  Of 
those  favoring  the  registration  of 
men  only,  75%  felt  that  a draft  was 
necessary  only  in  a national  emer- 
gency, 21%  advocated  having  a draft 
at  all  times,  and  4%  claimed  that 
there  should  never  be  a draft. 

From  the  group  opposing  draft 
registration  categorically,  79%  still 
supported  the  idea  of  a draft  during  a 
national  emergency,  and  only  21% 
rejected  the  idea  of  having  a draft  at 
any  time.  It  it,  therefore,  clear  that 
among  the  options  of  answers-  re- 
garding draft  registration,  a distinct 
majority  favored  a draft  only  during 
times  of  a national  emergency. 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  treat- 
ment of  draft  evaders  and  conscien- 
tious objectors  yielded  similar  re- 
sults in  both  samples.  In  the  urban 
sample,  56%  of  the  respondents 
claimed  that  draft  evaders  should 
not  be  punished,  while  in  the  rural 
population  50%  stated  so.  These  per- 
centages indicate  that  at  least  half  of 
the  participants  maintain  a non-vin- 


dictive  attitude  toward  draft  dodg- 
ers. Regarding  conscientious  objec- 
tors, responses  were  generally  sym- 
pathetic to  their  cause. 

In  the  urban  sample,  only  38%  felt 
that  conscientious  objectors  should 
be  drafted  regardless  of  their  views, 
and  in  the  rural  sample  only  37% 
stated  so.  The  large  majority  of  re- 
spondents in  both  samples  advo- 
cated that  conscientious  objectors 
serve  the  nation  in  some  type  of  non- 
military capacity.  In  addition,  the 
female  students  in  both  samples 
were  more  inclined  to  support  the 
release  from  military  service  of  con- 
scientious objectors  than  were  the 
males. 

As  for  the  issue  of  college  defer- 
ments during  a draft,  70%  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  urban  sample  and  74% 
of  those  in  the  rural  supported  such 
deerments.  Considering  that  the  per- 
centage of  students  in  each  of  the 
samples  planning  to  attend  college 
was  much  smaller  than  the  above 
figures,  this  may  indicate  a recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  higher 
education  among  college  and  non- 
college bound  students  alike. 

In  responding  to  questions  per- 
taining to  hypothetical  conflicts  cap- 


able of  drawing  the  United  States 
into  military  action,  the  majority  of 
the  students  an  assertive  position. 
Although  in  both  samples  the  par- 
ticipants expressed  opposition  to  the 
concept  that  it  is  “alright”  for  any 
two  countries  to  engage  in  war  so 
long  as  there  is  no  chance  that  the 
United  States  would  be  drawn  into 
the  conflict,  when  it  came  to  protect- 
ing the  United  States’  interests,  the 
students  did  not  shy  away  from  ad- 
vocating military  action. 

The  exception  to  this  was  that  the 
students  opposed  the  United  States’ 
becoming  militarily  involved  in  a 
foreign  war  in  order  to  stop  the  mili- 
tary aggression  of  other  nations.  In 
that  case,  80%  of  the  students  in  the 
urban  sample  and  53%  of  those  in 
the  rural  one,  protested  such  in- 
volvement. However,  68%  of  the  ur- 
ban sample  and  71%  of  the  rural 
respondents  were  in  favor  of  the 
United  States’  military  action  of  in- 
volvement in  a foreign  war  if  its 
national  interests,  such  as  oil,  were 
at  stake. 

Only  53%  of  the  participants  in 
both  surveys  felt  that  the  United 
States  should  become  involved  in  a 
foreign  war  to  prevent  the  creation  of 


TABLE  II:  Attitude  toward  the  resumption 


SEX 

NUMBER  OF  CASES 

PERCENT  OF  STUDENTS  SUPPORTING 

URBAN  SAMPLE 

A DRAFT  IN 

A DRAFT 

NEVER  STARTING 

A NATIONAL 

AT  ALL 

A 

EMERGENCY 

TIMES 

DRAFT 

MALE  ... 

47 

64% 

19% 

17% 

FEMALE 

50 

64% 

6% 

30% 

TOTAL  .. 

97 

64% 

12% 

24% 

RURAL  SAMPLE 

MALES . . 

48 

73% 

19% 

8% 

FEMALE 

55 

84% 

4% 

12% 

TOTAL 

AlC. 

103 

79% 

10% 

11% 
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communist  countries.  In  addition,  in 
replying  to  two  questions  dealing 
with  a specific  situation  in  which  one 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  was  at- 
tacked, 80%  of  the  respondents  in 
the  urban  sample  and  88%  of  those 
in  the  rural  sample,  stated  that  the 
United  States  should  definitely  go  to 
war  if  Hawaii  was  attacked  by  a 
hostile  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  56%  of 
the  students  in  the  urban  and  58%  of 
those  in  the  rural  samples  claimed 
that  they  personally  would  be  willing 
to  go  to  war  if  Hawaii  was  attacked 
by  a foreign  power.  Much  of  the  dis- 


crepancy in  answers  to  the  last  issue 
can  attributed  to  the  gender  of  the 
respondent. 

In  the  urban  sample,  out  of  the  50 
females  who  participated  in  the  sur- 
vey, only  34%  stated  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  willing  to  assist  in 
the  defense  of  Hawii.  Out  of  the  47 
males  responding,  80%  expressed 
the  desire  to  personally  participate 
in  the  repulsion  of  such  an  attack. 

In  the  rural  sample,  the  responses 
were  practically  identical.  Of  55  fe- 
males, only  36%  responded  that  they 
personally  would  be  willing  to  pro- 
tect Hawaii,  while  out  of  48  males. 


83%  claimed  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  do  so. 

The  last  topic  dealt  with  in  the 
questionnaire  concerned  detente.  In 
respect  to  this  issue,  an  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  the  students  in 
both  populations  stated  that  a mora- 
torium on  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
weapons  was  desired.  In  the  urban 
sample,  91%  of  the  respondents  ad- 
vocated that  the  United  States  and 
USSR  work  together  to  stop  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
while  in  the  rural  sample,  83%  of  the 
students  expressed  this  view. 


Many  students  polled  expressed  interests  in  not  going  The  poll  was  conducted  with  both  rural  and  urban  students, 

back  to  the  draft  or  draft  registration.  Little  difference  was  noted  between  the  two. 
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The  college  recruiter  has  many  benefits  to  offer  these  students. 

Working  in  a 
new  market 


By  Jo  Ann  Mann 
San  Francisco  DRC 

It’s  called  the  “Dedicated  College 
Recruiting  Program  (DCRP),”  an  idea 
still  comparatively  new  to  district 
recruiting  commands  and  areas  like 
San  Francisco.  But  it  is  even  now 
showing  “distinct  possibilities.” 

The  object,  said  a San  Francisco 
DRC  spokesman,  “is  not  to  recruit 
college  students  in  active  attend- 
ance as  much  as  graduates  and  those 
considering  dropping  out  of  school. 
Eventually,”  he  said,  “each  recruit- 
ing area  will  have  specific,  what  we 
call,  ‘Dedicated  College  Recruiters’ 
responsible  for  covering  local  col- 
leges, universities,  junior  colleges, 
and  vocational  or  trade  schools.” 

San  Francisco  DRC  recruiter 
James  Williamson  is  one  of  the  new 
college  recruiters  and  is  responsible 
for  the  Cal  State  campus  in  the 
Contra  Costa  area. 


“The  college  president  told  me  I 
could  have  just  about  anything  I 
wanted,”  said  Williamson.  “One  guy 
made  a remark  about  wanting  ‘four 
people  a month.’  I did  and  actually 
found  out  that  I could  have  them,”  he 
said. 

Considering  his  beat  is  in  Califor- 
nia, an  area  of  the  country  where  op- 
position to  registration  for  the  draft 
and,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  military 
service  is  excessively  strong,  Wil- 
liamson’s situation  seems  implaus- 
ible if  not  impossible.  That  regis- 
tration program  is  aimed  funda- 
mentally at  the  Army  ranks  and  Wil- 
liamson is  an  Army  recruiter. 

It’s  not  only  “plausible”  but  com- 
pletely workable  says  San  Francisco 
DRC  Commander  LTC  David  Berg- 
man. 

“We’ve  had  similar  success  after 
meetings  with  the  chancellor  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkley,” 


said  Bergman.  “He’s  given  us  office 
space,  access  to  the  campus,  every- 
thing we’ve  asked  for  . . . and  a lot 
more.” 

SSG  Karl  Bradley,  “DCR”  for  the 
San  Francisco  — Marin  County  area 
is  in  total  agreement.  He  reports 
“visitation  rights”  on  campuses  of 
all  17  institutions  within  his  area. 

But  Williamson  says  that  it’s  still 
going  to  be  “tough  going  for  a time. 
It  will  be  a hard  learning  experi- 
ence,” he  said.  “Both  for  us,  the 
recruiters  in  the  field,  plus  the  DRC 
support  personnel.  I don’t  foresee 
many  of  what  you’d  call  ‘short  term 
benefits’  from  our  work.  We  do  see 
some  promising  long  term  ones, 
though,”  he  said. 

“I  see  the  referral  system  as  being 
extremely  important  in  the  pro- 
gram,” said  Bradley,  “but  develop- 
ing it  is  all  going  to  take  time,  a lot  of 
time.  At  present,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities normally  do  not  have  lists  of 
names  available  as  high  schools  do. 
There’s  no  point  in  asking  for  them 
because  they  just  don’t  exist. 

“All  we  can  do  is  try  to  build 
rapport  with  the  CIs  (Centers  of  In- 
fluence],” he  said.  “That  and  asking 
counselors  to  refer  graduates  and 
‘stopouts’  (students  who  quit  college 
for  one  reason  or  another]  to  us.  “Na- 
turally, not  everyone  will  come  to  see 
me  but  at  least  the  counselors  know 
I‘m  on  hand,”  Bradley  said. 

“To  begin  with,  we’re  dealing  with 
a completely  different  kind  of  mar- 
ket,” William  explained.  “You’re 
working  with  a different  type  of  per- 
son and,  so,  have  to  project  a differ- 
ent kind  and  higher,  more  sophis- 
ticated image. 

DCRs,  as  a result,  must  shoot  for 
the  entire  range  of  Army  options  — 
active  and  Army  Reserve.  That 
“range”  generally  includes  pro- 
grams like:  Officer’s  Candidate 
School  (OCS],  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral’s Corps  (SJA],  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  (ANC],  Warrant  Officer  Flight 
Training  (WOFT],  (the]  Surgeon 
General’s  Office  (SGO]  and  many 
other  Army  possibilities.  ^ 
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SRIP  gets  new  look 


by  LTC  Wm.  C.  Roberts 
Chief,  Enlisted  Eligibility  Div 

Before  Fiscal  Year  1981,  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  Incentives  Program 
consisted  of  two  options  for  applicants 
applying  for  membership  in  desig- 
nated units  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  or  the  US  Army  Reserve.  They 
were: 

• The  Enlistment  Bonus  totaling 
$1,500  over  the  first  four  years 

• The  Educational  Assistance  Op- 
tion totaling  $2,000  over  the 
initial  six  year  enlistment. 

Of  course  there  were  other  details 
regarding  eligibility  and  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  these  benefits  which  are 
spelled  out  in  DA  Circular  135-36. 

The  recruiting  force  did  an  out- 
standing job  in  obtaining  enlistments 
into  the  USAR  during  FY  80,  and 
using  these  incentives  where  they 
were  available.  The  Educational  As- 
sistance Option  was  not  as  popular 
with  newly  enlisted  Reservists  as  was 
the  Enlistment  Bonus. 

The  peak  of  844  cash  options  in 
June,  1980  is  attributable  to  a com- 
bination of  increased  command  em- 
phasis for  Reserve  incentives  produc- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  added  150  units  to  the  list 
of  units  eligible  to  participate,  ex- 
panding the  market  somewhat. 

In  October,  47  newly  enlisted  USAR 
members  combined  the  split  training 
option  and  the  cash  enlistment  op- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  however,  that 
these  members  will  not  be  eligible  to 
begin  collecting  benefits  until  obtain- 
ing a high  school  diploma  and  com- 
pleting MOS  training. 

As  of  Oct.  1,  the  SRIP  has  a new 
look  with  the  addition  of  a Critical 
Skills  Enlistment  Bonus  and  an  in- 
crease to  the  Educational  Assistance 


Option  now  totalling  $4,000  over  the 
initial  six  year  enlistment.  Until  a new 
DA  Circular  is  published,  specific  de- 
tails about  the  SRIP  options  (i.e.  bene- 
fits, eligibility,  new  contract  adden- 
dum, advertising  support)  and  respon- 
sibilities for  implementation  are 
spelled  out  in  a USAREC  Letter  of  In- 
struction dated  Oct.  22. 

Highlights  of  the  SRIP  EY  81  pro- 
grams include: 

• The  SRIP  Enlistment  Bonus  of 
$1,500.  The  bonus  is  awarded 
$750  upon  completion  of  MOS 
Training  and  High  School;  $200 
upon  completion  of  the  second 
and  third  years  of  enlistment; 
and  $350  upon  completion  of  the 
fourth  year  of  enlistment. 

• The  Educational  Assistance  Op- 
tion of  $4,000.  The  option  pro- 
vides 100  percent  of  BS/BA  De- 
gree expenses,  less  room  and 
board,  upon  completion  of  MOS 
Training  and  High  School,  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  per  12-month  per- 
iod, or  $4,000  over  a six-year 
enlistment. 

• SRIP  Enlistment  Eligibility  re- 
quires enlistment  in  a designated 
unit  or  in  a critical  skill  in  any 
unit  (CMF  11,  12,  13,  16,  19,  91 
or  MOS  95B).  Only  Non-Prior 
Service  Personnel  who  attain  an 
AEQT  score  of  31-t-,  who  are 
high  school  graduates  or  are  cur- 
rently attending  high  school  and 
enlist  for  six  years  and  are  not 
enlisting  to  qualify  for  civilian/ 
AD/ADT/AGR  positions  in  ex- 
cess of  90  days  are  eligible. 

Recruiters  may  now  enlist  all  eligi- 
ble NPS  applicants  for  SRIP  options 
provided  they  enlist  in  a Critical  Skill 
(CMF  11,  12,  13,  16,  19,  91  and  MOS 
95B]  in  any  USAR  Troop  Program 
Unit  having  bona-fide  vacancies  in 
those  critical  skills;  or,  continue  to 
enlist  eligible  NPS  applicants  in  any 
bona-fide  MOS  vacancy  for  desig- 
nated units  only,  or  for  the  Enlistment 


Bonus  or  the  Educational  Assistance 
options. 

Due  to  the  late  approval  of  details 
for  implementation  of  the  new  con- 
tract addendum  provided  with  the 
USAREC  LOT  all  eligible  USAR 
members  enlisted  on  or  after  Oct.  1, 
must  be  contacted  and  offered  the  op- 
tion to  select  a SRIP  Bonus,  if  other- 
wise qualified.  Paragraph  6b  of  the 
Oct.  22,  USAREC  LOI  provides  au- 
thority to  initiate  an  antedated  SRIP 
addendum  to  the  enlistment  contract, 
and  spells  out  administrative  instruc- 
tion. 

Two  other  options  have  been  ap- 
proved for  addition  to  the  SRIP  on  a 
date  to  be  announced  by  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve Reenlistment  Bonus  and  the  Af- 
filiation Bonus.  Specific  details  for 
implementation  of  these  Reserve  in- 
centives will  be  provided  as  they  are 
released  by  HQDA. 

Briefly,  the  Affiliation  Bonus  will 
be  offered  to  regular  Army  separatees 
with  a remaining  statutory  military 
service  obligation,  who  agree  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  a designated  SRIP 
Troop  Unit  or  Critical  Skill,  for  the 
remainder  of  their  obligation. 

The  bonus  will  be  based  on  the 
number  of  months  remaining  in  their 
respective  obligation  at  a rate  of  $25 
per  month,  in  addition  to  pay  for 
monthly  drills  and  Annual  Training 
periods.  The  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve Reenlistment  Bonus  will  be  of- 
fered to  prior  service  applicants  hav- 
ing completed  their  service  obliga- 
tion, who  have  less  than  10  years  of 
service  and  who  agree  to  reenlist  into 
the  IRR  for  three  years. 

The  benefit  is  an  initial  bonus  of 
$300,  and  subsequent  annual  pay- 
ments of  $100  at  the  end  of  the  next 
three  years.  Again,  the  Affiliation 
Bonus  and  the  IRR  Reenlistment  Bo- 
nus will  each  be  implemented  on  or- 
der from  Department  of  the  Army  on  a 
date  to  be  announced.  ^ 
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Re- Update 


Increased  staffiny  of  DA  reenlistmetri. 


Increased  manning  of  the  HQDA  reenlistment  office 
was  put  into  effect  approximately  December  1,  1980. 
The  one  person  increase  will  allow  HQDA  personnel 
to  spend  more  time  at  the  reenlistment  level. 

Any  unit  desiring  the  attendance  of  DA  personnel 
should  submit  requests  to  HQDA,  DAPE-MPR-RE 
(SGM  Hawley). 


Units  requesting  HQDA  Reenlistment  personnel 
should  remember  that  funding  will  be  provided  by  re- 
questing unit. 

This  is  also  the  last  call  for  input  to  the  revision  of 
AR  601-280.  All  suggestions  and  recommendations 
must  be  submitted  to  the  above  mentioned  address  not 
later  than  January  1,  1980. 


USAREC  r^^nlistment  rBS-:^^u3 


Reenlistment  NCOs  will  receive  more  realistic  goals 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981  under  the  new  three  category 
reenlistment  objectives.  Improvements  in  the  reen- 
listment program  can  be  attributed  to  continued  com- 
mand interest. 

The  annual  USAREC  Reenlistment  Conference  was 
held  at  Ft.  Sheridan,  IL  Oct.  21-22.  The  Region  reen- 
listment NCOs  and  22  DRC  additional  duty  reenlist- 
ment NCOS  heard  presentations  by  DA,  RCPAC  and 
USAREC  reenlistment  officials. 

The  goal  of  each  USAREC  Reenlistment  NCO  for  FY 
81  is  to  contact  every  qualified  soldier  on  his/her 
intention  of  remaining  in  the  service. 

USAREC’s  1980  reenlistment  accomplishments  are 
listed  below: 


1980  Reenlistment  Accomplishments 


MWRRC 

OBJ 

ACC 

% of  OBJ 

Chicago 

39 

32 

82.0 

Cincinnati 

22 

10 

45.4 

Cleveland 

29 

41 

141.3 

Columbus 

22 

25 

113.6 

Des  Moines 

23 

21 

91.3 

Detroit 

25 

36 

144.0 

indianapolis 

29 

29 

100.0 

Lansing 

30 

25 

83.3 

Milwaukee 

21 

24 

114.2 

Minneapolis 

28 

19 

67.8 

Omaha 

24 

20 

83.3 

Peoria 

35 

24 

68.5 

St.  Louis 

22 

21 

195.4 

SWRRC 
Oklahoma  City 

27 

11 

41.1 

Houston 

27 

16 

55.0 

Jackson 

14 

16 

108.0 

Little  Rock 

13 

23 

163.9 

New  Orleans 

14 

10 

70.0 

Albuquerque 

20 

14 

70.0 
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Denver 

17 

19 

106.0 

Kansas  City 

32 

17 

52.0 

Dallas 

27 

25 

87.0 

San  Antonio 

23 

15 

62.0 

NERRC 

Long  Island 

38 

37 

97.3 

Ft.  Monmouth 

19 

23 

121.0 

Syracuse 

18 

18 

100.0 

Pittsburgh 

18 

18 

100.0 

Philadelphia 

31 

29 

93.5 

Niagara  Falls 

24 

27 

112.5 

Newburgh 

21 

22 

104.7 

New  Haven 

20 

25 

125.0 

Harrisburg 

16 

27 

168.7 

Concord 

17 

14 

82.3 

Boston 

24 

28 

116.6 

Baltimore/Washington  DC 

30 

30 

100.0 

Albany 

11 

16 

145.0 

WRRC 


Los  Angeles 

49 

33 

67.3 

Sacramento 

34 

27 

79.4 

San  Francisco 

17 

20 

117.6 

San  Antonio 

19 

31 

163.1 

Honolulu 

9 

6 

65.6 

Phoenix 

22 

30 

136.3 

Portland 

17 

20 

117.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

24 

32 

133.3 

Seattle 

13 

37 

284.6 

SERRC 


Atlanta 

23 

24 

104 

Beckley 

13 

12 

92 

Charlotte 

10 

11 

110 

Columbia 

19 

13 

68 

Jacksonville 

26 

28 

108 

Louisville 

19 

15 

79 

Miami 

23 

14 

61 

Montgomery 

19 

16 

84 

Nashvilie 

13 

12 

92 

Raleigh 

15 

12 

80 

Richmond 

14 

15 

107 

San  Juan 

2 

6 

300 
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Recruiter  Aid 


USAREC  opens  Quality  of  Life  Program 


Quality  of  Life  Office  Opens 

Effective  October  1,  a Quality  of  Life  Office 
was  established  within  the  Personnel  and  Ad- 
ministration Directorate  of  USAREC.  Its  mission 
is  to  identify  and  assist  in  the  resolution  of  QOL 
issues.  The  office  is  staffed  by  one  officer  and  two 
enlisted  personnel.  The  number  is  312-926-2145 
or  AUTOVON  459-2145. 


Staff  Chaplain  Position  Approved 

USAREC  received  notification  Oct.  3 that  a 
Staff  Chaplain  would  be  assigned  to  USAREC. 
Major  duties  for  this  position  include  the  direc- 
tion of  a complete  religious  program  for  the 
command  and  to  provide  leadership  in  carrying 
out  Chaplain  Support  Activities.  The  chaplain 
will  travel  extensively  throughout  the  command, 
attending  to  the  pastoral  needs  of  our  soldiers 
and  coordinating  religious  support  provided  hy 
military  and  civilian  religious  organizations. 


by  CPT  J.F.  Thomann 
USARCPA,  USAREC 

The  USAREC  Quality  of  Life  Pro- 
gram is  dedicated  to  the  precept  that 
the  Recruiting  Command’s  number 
one  operational  resource  — the  Re- 
cruiter — must  have  a quality  of  life 
which  contributes  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  mission. 

Quality  of  Life  is  the  broad  con- 
cept which  encompasses  the  com- 
mon human  needs  of  the  soldier  and 
his  or  her  family.  USAREC  acknow- 
ledges its  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  fulfillment  of  these  needs,  in  both 
the  living  and  the  duty  environ- 
ments. 

A branch  has  recently  been  es- 
tablished in  the  USAREC  Military 
Personnel  Division  comprised  of  one 
officer  and  two  enlisted  personnel. 
Plans  for  FY  81  include  a Quality  of 
Life  conference  (date  to  be  announc- 


ed], establishment  of  DRC  points  of 
contact,  localization  of  the  QOL 
program  and  fact  finding  visits.  The 
Quality  of  Life  booklet  “How  to  Sur- 
vive Away  from  the  Installation”  is 
beihg  prepared  for  distribution.  The 
purpose  of  the  QOL  program  is  to 
identify  problems  and  coordinate 
satisfactory  solutions  with  appropri- 
ate agencies. 

The  programs  aimed  at  QOL 
needs  are  categorized  under  two 
headings: 

a.  Living  conditions,  which  in- 
clude the  areas  of  finance, 
health  care,  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  community  life  activi- 
ties. 

b-  Duty  environment,  which  en- 
compasses duty  facilities  and 
requirements,  military  skill 
training,  equipment,  personnel 


use  and  organizational  climate. 

Personal  readiness  is  the  funda- 
mental goal  of  QOL  and  our  primary 
aim  is  to  promote  the  development  of 
recruiter  commitment  and  cohesive- 
ness essential  to  mission  effective- 
ness. To  accomplish  this,  the  com- 
mand is  developing  policies  and  pro- 
grams as  proof  that  it  acknowledges 
the  conditions  of  recruiting  and  de- 
sires to  “take  care  of  its  own.” 

By  resolving  these  problems  the 
recuiters  will  be  free  to  focus  on  duty 
performance  and  promote  their  per- 
sonal identification  with  the  mili- 
tary in  a civilian  community.  To  stay 
abreast  of  our  efforts,  look  for  up- 
coming QOL  articles  in  all  VOL- 
UNTEER, local  bulletins  and  mem- 
os, expanding  on  actions  taken  by 
the  command  to  resolve  those  cur- 
rent and  future  issues  that  have  been 
pinpointed  as  distinctive  problem 
areas. 


Legal  Counsel  sets  up  HOTLINE 


USAREC’s  Legal  Counsel  has  es- 
tablished a telephone  “Hotline”  ser- 
vice which  is  available  to  all  person- 
nel assigned  or  attached  to  the  com- 
mand. The  service  is  designed  so 


that  personnel  can  report  legal  prob- 
lems which  affect  USAREC  and  its 
personnel.  It  is  available  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a week.  Calls  re- 
ceived after  duty  hours,  on  weekends 


or  holidays  will  be  recorded  and  re- 
viewed the  next  duty  day.  Appropri- 
ate action  is  to  be  initiated.  The  num- 
ber is  312-926-2278  or  AUTOVON 
459-2278.  (USARCLC) 
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OlH: 


Biological 

Sciences 

Assistant 


Running  tests  is  just 
a part  of  the  job  of 
an  01H,  Biological 
Sciences  Assistant. 
The  vast  majority  of 
the  jobs,  however, 
are  in  medical  re- 
search. Qualified  ap- 
plicants can  enlist 
under  the  “Stripes 
for  Skills”  program 
for  an  accelerated 
promotion  to  E-5. 


: 


SP5  Carol  Bucha 
Health  Services  Command 

The  Army  has  a continuous  need 
for  soldiers  with  degrees  in  biolog- 
ical and  related  sciences.  In  order  to 
fill  this  need,  qualified  individuals 
may  enlist  under  the  “Stripes  for 
Skills”  program  as  outlined  in  DA 
Cir  601-51.  Those  with  degrees  in 
biology,  bacteriology,  zoology,  par- 
asitology, botany,  pharmacology,  or 
entomology  receive  accelerated  pro- 
motions to  pay  grade  E-4  and  those 
with  either  a master’s  degree  in  one 
of  those  fields  or  a bachelor’s  degree 
and  one  year  of  on-the-job  exper- 
ience may  be  promoted  to  E-5  after 
eight  weeks  of  on-the-job  Army  ex- 
perience as  a biological  assistant. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  posi- 
tions are  in  medical  research.  Some 
involve  toxicological  or  bacteriolog- 
ical experiments  with  primates  and 
other  laboratory  animals.  Some  pos- 
itions involve  aeromedical  research 
while  others  deal  with  environmen- 
tal problems.  Nearly  every  position 
is  unique.  All  are  challenging  and 
highly  interesting  as  well  as  offering 
valuable  experience  for  further  grad- 
uate level  study. 

Most  positions  are  in  locations 
that  offer  good  off-duty  educational 
opportunities.  Unlike  most  other 
MOS,  assignments  are  very  stable. 
OlH  personnel  are  rarely  transfer- 
red, unless  requested. 

At  pay  grade  E-7  soldiers  are  us- 
ually promoted  to  PMOS  92B40 
(Medical  Laboratory  NCO].  Some 
qualify  for  this  MOS  based  on  civil- 
ian training  and  certification,  where- 
as others  must  attend  the  appropri- 
ate military  courses  to  qualify  for 
PMOS  92B. 
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